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LITERATURE AND LEARNING IN THE ENGLISH 
CIVIL SERVICE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY! 


By THOMAS FREDERICK TOUT 


HE Mepraevar Acapemy or AMeriIca aims at bringing into a 

common organisation all scholars devoting themselves to the 
study of some aspect of the Middle Ages. It is, therefore, a society 
of specialists, for to the outsider mediaeval study is in itself a spe- 
cialised field. Yet all of us who seek to make a permanent contribu- 
tion to knowledge cannot hope to attain our purpose, if we take the 
whole of mediaeval life as our province. The outlook is too vast, the 
ground to be covered indeed enormous. We are, therefore, compelled 
to further specialisation within our special subject. And the more 
deeply we delve into our own particular patch of knowledge, the 
more completely we become engulfed in it and, therefore, indifferent 
to the labors of workers in adjacent fields. In the long run each 
specialist tends to erect round himself a thick hedge of incuriousness 
that blocks his fellow workers out of vision. It is useless to com- 
plain of such a process. It is the condition precedent to the advance 
of science. Yet it is an evil thing for all that, for knowledge is not 
really split up into water-tight compartments. We can properly 
appreciate our own particular work only if we bring it into relation 
with the work of those who are dealing with closely allied studies. 
To establish easily such relations, the workers on adjoining fields 
must meet together, compare notes, put into plain language the 
general results of their investigations, and set up, so to say, a clearing- 


1 An address delivered at the Third Annual Meeting of the MeptarvaL ACADEMY OF 
Auerica in Boston, April 29, 1928. 
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tion to knowledge cannot hope to attain our purpose, if we take the 
whole of mediaeval life as our province. The outlook is too vast, the 
ground to be covered indeed enormous. We are, therefore, compelled 
to further specialisation within our special subject. And the more 
deeply we delve into our own particular patch of knowledge, the 
more completely we become engulfed in it and, therefore, indifferent 
to the labors of workers in adjacent fields. In the long run each 
specialist tends to erect round himself a thick hedge of incuriousness 
that blocks his fellow workers out of vision. It is useless to com- 
plain of such a process. It is the condition precedent to the advance 
of science. Yet it is an evil thing for all that, for knowledge is not 
really split up into water-tight compartments. We can properly 
appreciate our own particular work only if we bring it into relation 
with the work of those who are dealing with closely allied studies. 
To establish easily such relations, the workers on adjoining fields 
must meet together, compare notes, put into plain language the 
general results of their investigations, and set up, so to say, a clearing- 
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house, where ideas can be exchanged and different points of view 
presented. Thus only can we attain such a general synthesis as will 
make our knowledge complete. 

I may perhaps be permitted to make my own case a personal 
illustration of this twofold process. I have been engaged for more 
years than I care to remember in investigating the administrative 
machinery of the mediaeval English state. To understand that ma- 
chine properly one has to learn something about the men engaged 
in working that machine. Gradually one comes to the conclusion 
that, before the beginning of the fourteenth century, perhaps even 
earlier, the government of England was largely in the hands of a 
body something like the permanent civil service of the modern state. 
This civil service was in its origin a branch of the household service 
of the king. As government became more complex, there arose, in 
fact if not in name, a differentiation between the servant of the 
crown, who worked in the ever-itinerating household of his master, 
and the servant of the state, who became gradually established in 
some permanent government office, located for the most part in 
London or Westminster. This civil service was, like the civil service 
of the modern British state, permanent in character and ‘non- 
political’ in the sense that it went on with its work with little regard 
to changes of monarch or changes of ministers. Its members were 
professional men who made their career and earned their living in 
the service of the state and went on with their work until death, 
promotion, pension, or dismissal brought their official careers to an 
end. They were thus essentially like our modern civil servants, but 
yet in some ways they were extraordinarily different. One great 
point of contrast is that to most of them the service of the state was 
not their exclusive profession. They were to a large extent clerks, 
that is actual or potential ecclesiastics, capable of ordination to 
minor or holy orders, and often were ordained priests or deacons. 
They were, therefore, competent to receive ecclesiastical preferment 
as the reward for their political services. As a result, a large number 
of smaller benefices and prebends in the church fell to them. More- 
over, as the modern distinction between the permanent servants of 
the state and ‘political’ ministers of the state had not yet arisen, the 
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promoted civil servant might well become a minister of state, a chan- 
cellor, or a treasurer, as well as a bishop or an archbishop. To fol- 
low their careers to the end, the administrative historian must go to 
the ecclesiastical historian. If this is easy in the case of the shining 
lights who became ministers or bishops, it is difficult when we come to 
the lesser personages who had their reward in livings, prebends, dean- 
eries, or other less conspicuous posts. And even when we have painful- 
ly compiled a list of their preferments, and perhaps added to this some 
account of their property and estates, such as official records often 
supply, we are still quite unable to picture to ourselves what manner 
of men they were, what were their ideals, their ambitions, their 
characters, their personalities, their education, their habits, and their 
amusements. This difficulty is enhanced in the course of the four- 
teenth, and still more during the fifteenth, century, when the lay 
civil servant came increasingly to the fore, gradually making his way 
into posts hitherto regarded as the exclusive preserve of the clerk, 
so that the word clerk began to connote not ecclesiastic so much as 
writer. For the career of the lay officer, we can get no help from the 
abundant records of the church, though, if his promotion be political, 
we may perchance know the names of his offices and the dates of his 
appointments from the records of the state. Failing this, we are 
hardly able to catalogue the dry bones of his career, as we can with 
the clerical official. 

I must, however, pull myself up. To make alive the career of the 
mediaeval official would require a book and not a lecture, and, more- 
over, would need gifts of imagination and presentation that seldom 
fall to the lot of the poor scholar. To-day I want to take only one 
single aspect of this large subject by suggesting one way in which the 
administrative historian needs the codperation of the academic his- 
torian and of the literary historian, almost as much as he needs the 
help of the historian of the church. The former may in some cases tell 
him how the mediaeval civil servant was educated and what his re- 
lations were to educational foundations. The latter will occasionally 
help him to realise what manner of man he was by the books which 
he wrote. Both will illustrate my theme of the relations of the me- 
diaeval civil service to literature. To save overcrowding the canvas, 
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I shall draw most of my illustrations from the fourteenth century, 
not only because it is the period that I have most in my mind, but 
because it gives us the best evidence of the activities with which 
I am concerned. 

My chief thesis to-day is that an appreciable proportion of four- 
teenth-century English literature came from the civil servants of the 
state. By English literature I mean books written by Englishmen, 
in whatever tongue they were written, it being understood that most 
books made in England were then written in Latin, some in French, 
and some in English. To write good books in any tongue involves a 
good education, and I may perhaps begin with a few words about 
the education of the civil servant of the Middle Ages. That he was 
a fairly well educated man is clear from his works. He had, for ex- 
ample, to have a reading and writing knowledge of three languages. 
Assuming English to be his mother tongue (an assumption not al- 
ways warranted in the fourteenth century), his official vernacular was 
certainly French until the very end of the period, and his official com- 
munications, so far as they were formal, were generally made in 
Latin, though again, as the century grew older, the official language 
became to an increasing extent French. To this we must add a wide 
acquaintance with official forms and precedents, the traditions of his 
office, the corresponding formalities and traditions of foreign courts 
and offices, skill in the art of dictamen or literary composition and 
form, and a good knowledge of law, municipal, civil, and ecclesiasti- 
cal. How was all this knowledge obtained? Mainly, I feel convinced, 
by apprenticeship under a master, the method in which all knowledge 
was acquired in the Middle Ages. The junior official copied forms 
under direction, until he was skillful enough to write them on his 
own responsibility. Ultimately he became in his turn, the master, 
that is, the instructor and director, of his juniors. The clerk may 
also have gone to a university, but a university training and degree 
were, I am convinced, the exception rather than the rule. That can 
be proved by the rarity with which the individual official is desig- 
nated by the coveted title of ‘master,’ which, like its equivalents 
‘doctor’ or ‘professor,’ then denoted the attainment of a full uni- 
versity degree in any recognised faculty. 
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The Chancery, whose sphere took in all administration and the 
higher secretarial work, was the most learned of the government of- 
fices, and we know that occasionally a graduate of distinction was 
brought in from the outside and given from the beginning a conspicu- 
ous post. But it is an illusion to think that ‘masters of chancery ’— 
a rare term before the end of the fourteenth century — were so called 
because they were commonly masters of arts or doctors of laws. They 
were so called because they had the privilege of acting as masters of 
the junior clerks who served under them and whom they introduced 
into official life. Moreover, the members of a north European uni- 
versity were, in the Middle Ages, clerks by the fact of their student- 
ship, and there was, therefore, no place in the university for the lay 
element, which was now becoming increasingly prominent in the 
civil service. Of course, a university-trained clerk could easily re- 
nounce his clergy for a lay career, culminating perhaps in knight- 
hood. Doutbless there were other places than the university 
where a lay aspirant to the civil service might receive an education. 
Perhaps already, as certainly in the fifteenth century, he might fre- 
quent the London law schools which, I imagine, owed their very 
existence to the fact that the university had no place for the lay 
student or for the student of common law. I feel fairly convinced 
that the normal school of the civil servant was a sort of apprentice- 
ship, either in the royal household or in some government office under 
a senior officer. We have instances of civil servants using the stan- 
dard manuals of dictamen, or the art of literary composition, and 
themselves compiling treatises on the common forms of documents 
for the use of themselves or their office. I shall return to this ques- 
tion later when dealing with the concrete problem of the education 
of that eminent lay civil servant, Geoffrey Chaucer. 

However this may be, it is clear from his works that the mediaeval 
civil servant had somehow the opportunity of a good education. 
Like most mediaeval education, its tendency was technical rather 
than humanistic. Its object was not to widen the mind, but to give 
aman the tools of his trade. Subject to these limitations, the medi- 
aeval civil servant had the training which enabled him, on occasion, 
to befriend literature and science and, in some cases, to make per- 
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sonal contributions to them. This was in the very dawn of our civil 
service and remains true of the present day, despite the increasing 
call of the exacting modern state on the services of its members. 

Professor Haskins has suggested, even as regards the twelfth cen- 
tury, that literature, though never a department of government, has 
its importance to those who, like myself, are concerned with admin- 
istrative history. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘at least a phase of the larger life 
of the mediaeval court and thus not without its contacts with actual 
administration.’ To see what these contacts were in the twelfth 
century, when administrative history as a serious study begins, I 
need only refer to Stubbs’ two lectures on ‘Learning and Literature 
at the Court of Henry II’ and to the admirable supplement in Dr 
Haskins’ paper on ‘Henry II as a Patron of Literature,’ which he 
contributed not long ago to a volume in which I take a particular 
interest.! It is enough to note that among the men who practised 
the literary craft at that great king’s court, were Richard FitzNeal, 
the exchequer magnate, who wrote the Dialogus de Scaccario and I 
know not what beside; the mighty justiciar, Ranulf Glanville with 
his famous law book; and that humbler ‘clerk of chancery’ (if we 
may anticipate a later phrase) who wrote one of the lives of the 
great chancellor who became St Thomas of Canterbury. If the 
literary stream flowed less copiously from the court during the thir- 
teenth century, it revived after the death of Edward I. It is with 
this revival that we have chiefly to do. 

The civil servants of the fourteenth century with direct literary 
interests may be divided into three classes. Firstly, there were, con- 
spicuously and clearly, men of the academic type who had, before 
their entrance into state service, studied and taught at a university. 
There were, secondly, the men who, without being themselves pro- 
found scholars, posed as patrons of learning, friends of learned men, 
collectors of libraries, benefactors of universities, or pious founders 
of academic colleges. Thirdly, there were (most important of all) 
the men who themselves made solid contributions to literature. 
Each class shades into the other, and the line between them is hard 


1 Essays in Mediaeval History presented to Thomas Frederick Tout (Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1925). 
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to draw, just as it was difficult in those days to make our modern dis- 
tinction between civil servant and political minister, since, as in 
modern imperial Germany, the minister was often the promoted 
civil servant, and the modern differentiation of professions had 
hardly begun. There is, moreover, the trouble that always besets the 
mediaevalist when he finds that very different things are being done 
at the same time by a person with a given name. He is always in 
doubt whether these things are all the work of the same man or 
whether they suggest two different persons with precisely the same 
name, and how, assuming the second possibility to be true, he can 
divide the acts done between these hypothetically separate indivi- 
duals. Perhaps we shall clear up the ground best if we begin with 
these doubtful identifications. This we can do the more rapidly 
since, with one possible exception, they concern personalities of no 
great importance. 

This possible exception is that of John Wycliffe. We all know 
that ‘John Wycliffe’ appears in the later part of Edward III’s reign, 
doing so many different things that many have been led to insist on 
there being two John Wycliffes and some have gone so far as to 
believe that only the hypothesis of three John Wycliffes will explain 
all the facts. This is a problem on which I have no views, but it is 
one irrelevant to our present purpose, for the great John Wycliffe, 
who is undoubtedly the only Wycliffe who was at any time in the 
service of the state, cannot be regarded as, in modern speech, a mem- 
ber of the permanent civil service, though he was so frequently em- 
ployed by the crown on special missions that he called himself 
‘specialis regis clericus.’ We may, however, dismiss him and go on 
to the less distinguished persons more regularly in the royal service, 
whose identity is doubtful. They are all too obscure to make it 
worth while to tarry long over them, but they are numerous enough 
to make their cases worth consideration. 

First among them comes Roger Waltham, king’s clerk, who was 
keeper of Edward II’s wardrobe in 1322 and 1323. As the head of 
the wardrobe was nearly always a promoted wardrobe clerk, he was 
likely to have been a permanent officer of the household. About the 
same time, there flourished a scholastic philosopher named Roger 
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Waltham, who wrote a Compendium Moralis Philosophiae, which 
survives in several manuscripts, though it has, I believe, never been 
printed. It has had some reputation at different times and has been 
used by Sir John Fortescue in the fifteenth century and by Dr 
Charles Plummer and Mr C. L. Kingsford in our own days. It is 
not a treatise on moral philosophy, but a series of disquisitions on the 
duties of princes, enforced by historical examples. Mr Kingsford, 
who was an excellent scholar, wrote Roger’s life in the Dictionary 
of National Biography and accepted the identification of the author 
with the keeper of the king’s wardrobe. Dr Plummer, another ex- 
cellent scholar, is more doubtful. The probability is that we have 
no means for coming to a positive decision, but I regret that in my 
brief reference to Waltham in my Administrative History, I did not 
mention the possibility of his having been an author. 

It is a far cry from Roger Waltham at one end of the century to 
Roger Walden at the other. Roger Walden’s career, both in the 
public service and in the church, is perfectly well known. Under 
Richard II he was in turn treasurer of Calais, king’s secretary, and 
treasurer for the exchequer. His devotion to Richard II and pre- 
rogative elevated him, in 1397, to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
and he was so well liked and so pliant that, though forced out of the 
primacy on the restoration of the deposed Archbishop Arundel by 
Henry IV, he was soon made bishop of London and died in peace 
and prosperity. The good will of Arundel to his supplanter discounts 
the statement of Lancastrian partisan chroniclers that he was illiter- 
ate and insufficient. But I am pretty sure that we cannot sustain 
as proof of his literacy the attribution to him of an unpublished 
chronicle, still lurking in two manuscripts in the British Museum. 
‘This chronicle is,’ says my old colleague, Professor Tait, ‘a manu- 
script collection of chronological tables of patriarchs, popes, kings 
and emperors, misleadingly entitled Historia Mundi.’ A note at the 
beginning of the copy in a Cotton manuscript ascribes this jejune 
performance to Roger Walden. The late Mr. Wylie was prepared to 
accept this and suggested that the period between Walden’s removal 
from Canterbury and his establishment at London, gave him the 
time to compose what he wrongly called a General History. Un- 
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luckily, the attribution has no weight, for it is written in a sixteenth- 
century hand, while the Cotton manuscript itself goes back to the 
early thirteenth century, a fact fatal to the assignation of its author- 
ship by a man who lived into the fifteenth century! Moreover, the 
other manuscript of the same document has a similar note ascribing 
its authorship to our friend Roger Waltham, who lived almost two 
generations earlier! Nothing can be made of ‘evidence’ such as this. 

It is the same with another wardrobe clerk, William Pakington, 
who spent a long life in the public service, being for many years 
general receiver to Edward, the Black Prince, and, after his death, to 
his widow, Joan of Kent. Their son, Richard IT, took Pakington into 
his own service, and he acted from 1377 to 1396 as keeper of the 
king’s wardrobe. Of him Leland in the sixteenth century said that 
he wrote a French chronicle, ranging from the ninth year of King 
John to his own time, and dedicated it to the Black Prince. In his 
Collectanea Leland translated some passages of what he said was a 
French epitome of this book. There the matter rested until in 1904 
Dr Brie, the German editor of the English Brut Chronicle, claimed 
that he had discovered this epitome,’ and explained, rather pom- 
pously, his “Recovery of an Anglo-Norman Chronicle’ in a short 
pamphlet, in which he maintained that this was an abstract of the 
Chronicle which Leland had assigned to Pakington. Dr Brie held 
forth prospects of a fuller statement of his position in an elaborate 
introduction which he contemplated to his edition of the English 
Brut. This introduction, so far as I know, has never been published. 
But on the evidence before us, it may be said categorically that both 
Leland and Dr Brie are wrong. I have examined the Cotton manu- 
script in question and find nothing in it that associates Pakington 
with the work. I find that even Leland’s description is very inexact. 
It begins, not in the ninth year of the reign of King John, but with 
Harthacnut in the middle of the eleventh century. It becomes very 
fragmentary after 1333, and its last entry is in 1346, when the Black 
Prince was a boy, and long before a man who lived till 1390 was 
likely to have entered into his service. Indeed I cannot prove that 
Pakington served the Black Prince before 1364. We may, therefore, 


1 In MS. Cotton Tib. A. VI, 455-470. 
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dismiss the literary claims of Pakington as decisively as we have 
dismissed those of Roger Walden. 

From civil servants whose literary credentials are unfounded we 
pass to those whose pretensions are doubtful though plausible. At 
the head of these I would place Richard of Bury, bishop of Durham, 
the reputed author of one of the most human and attractive of 
mediaeval literary efforts, the Philobiblon. Bury’s claims to be a 
civil servant cannot be gainsaid. He is a typical professional servant 
of the crown who, in the course of a long career, worked his way up 
from humble beginnings to the highest posts in church and state. 
He was from his earliest years in the service of Edward of Windsor, 
when the future Edward III, a mere boy in years, was still only 
earl of Chester. Beginning as clerk of the justice of Chester, he rose 
to be chamberlain of Chester, the chief clerical officer of the palati- 
nate, who not only managed its finances as a chamberlain naturally 
would, but was keeper of the Chester seal, and therefore the head 
of its chancery, or department of general administration. He was 
taken from Cheshire to southwestern France when his master became 
duke of Guienne and, as constable of Bordeaux, did the same sort 
of mixed financial and administrative work which he had performed 
when chamberlain of Chester. This duty kept him away from Eng- 
land during the troubles which led to Edward II’s deposition. But 
he came back with his master in 1326, and his public advance was 
thereafter ensured. As wardrobe clerk, ultimately cofferer and treas- 
urer of the wardrobe, and as keeper of the privy seal, he went through 
every stage of household service and finally attained the great poli- 
tical posts of treasurer and chancellor, while in the church he rose to 
the great palatine bishopric of Durham. Bury held every office im- 
aginable in turn, except perhaps that of tutor to Edward III, which 
was assigned to him by the tradition of the next generation, though 
in reality this tutorship was held by an obscure successor of his as 
chamberlain of Chester, named John Paynel, parson of Rostherne. 

Bury has his real place in literary history as an indefatigable book- 
hunter, the collector of a library which was bequeathed to an Oxford 
college belonging to the monks of his cathedral at Durham. His 
most famous literary act was that he was the cause of the composi- 
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tion of the most attractive of mediaeval treatises on the love of books. 
But I do not believe that Richard himself wrote the Philobiblon, 
though personal vanity made him willing to accept the credit of it. 
He was a professional administrator and not more highly educated 
than the mass of household clerks. Adam Murimuth, the chronicler, 
speaks with contempt of his illiteracy and his foolish wish to be 
thought a ‘great clerk.’ This is, however, a rather prejudiced judg- 
nent, for, if Richard were not learned, he certainly wished to learn 
and was keenly interested in books and in all things academic. His 
assiduity in book-collecting, perhaps even book-stealing, — for then, 
as now, it was hard to separate the two hobbies, — is well attested by 
some famous passages in the Philobiblon, which, if not his, doubtless 
contains his sentiments. Moreover, it is brought home by the con- 
crete fact of his library and the assignment of it by him to public use. 
His interest in matters academic is indicated by the frequency with 
which he went to Cambridge to examine the scholars of the King’s 
Hall, a society set up by Edward II, where boy choristers of the 
King’s Chapel, after their voices had broken, might be trained up to 
serve in the clerical offices of state. It is even more strikingly 
demonstrated by the fact that, when of mature years and after a 
long official career, he obtained an indult for three years non-residence 
on his benefices to allow him to pursue his studies at a university. 
Luckily or otherwise, Richard’s elevation to the see of Durham cut 
short his academic ambitions. One new indication of his anxiety to 
pose as a scholar may, I venture to suggest, have made its mark in 
the English public records. I notice that in records he is often 
officially described as ‘dominus’ and sometimes as ‘magister.’ Now 
magister — master — was a title which involved a full degree in 
some university faculty, while dominus — foolishly Englished by 
moderns as ‘sir,’ which normally meant a knight — was the common 
title given to such clerks as had not the definite status of a master. 
Once, at least, I observed that ‘ magister Ricardus de Bury’ had been 
struck out and ‘dominus’ substituted, as if some pedantic purist 
had erased the misleading title and reduced Richard to his proper 
level. On the other hand, his kinsman, Simon de Bury, is always 
called ‘magister.’ But he clearly had a right to that designation. 
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Richard of Bury’s patronage of learning in no wise stands alone. 
Predecessors in such work may be well represented by Walter Mer- 
ton, the household clerk of Henry III, whom the jealous king con- 
tinued to regard as a member of his household even when he became 
chancellor of England, the more so since in the late thirteenth cen- 
tury the distinction, emphasised by Bury, between the offices of the 
court and the great offices of state had not yet been drawn. As the 
founder of the first college on a large scale at Oxford, Merton has a 
place of his own in academic, if not in literary, history. Similarly the 
natural successor of Bury in the patronage of academic learning was 
William of Wykeham. A link between Merton and Bury was Walter 
Stapeldon, the famous reforming treasurer of Edward IT and founder 
of Exeter College, Oxford, though Stapeldon, a professional civil law- 
yer, was perhaps never what we should call a civil servant. A more 
natural successor to Bury was William of Wykeham, both in his 
career as a servant of the state and in the noble benefactions which 
set up a new and magnificent type of the endowment of study and 
learning in the twin foundations of the School of St Mary’s at Win- 
chester and its correlative, the new College of St Mary’s, at Oxford. 

Like Bury, Wykeham was in the strictest sense a civil servant by 
profession, working his way up from humble beginnings to confiden- 
tial posts in the royal household and then rising to the keepership 
of the privy seal and finally to the great offices of state and the 
bishopric of Winchester. Like Bury, Wykeham was primarily an 
administrator, and his unblushing pluralism supplied him with the 
resources of which he made good use in his two foundations as well 
as in his virtual rebuilding of his cathedral. He was anticipated in 
the latter task by his predecessor, Bishop Edington, also a politician 
and prelate who had worked his way through the household and 
wardrobe to the treasury and chancery. Unlike Bury, Wykeham 
made no claim to literature, and it was reserved to the moderns to 
proclaim him a great architect without any reason at all, except his 
skill in directing the craftsmen who designed the king’s works and 
his bounty in erecting buildings at Winchester and Oxford. A 
chronicler well puts his position in the phrase that he compensated 
for his lack of letters by his wonderful liberality. 
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Even more interesting than great prelates such as Bury and Wyke- 
ham were civil service patrons of learning of humbler status, who 
were able and willing to devote their modest means to founding 
colleges and schools with a liberality that stood in closer relation to 
their total means than the moneys lavished on their foundations by 
men like Stapeldon or Wykeham. Such was Adam de Brome, clerk 
of the king’s chancery, who, towards the close of his long career as 
a civil servant, founded the College of St Mary at Oxford, which was 
later called Oriel College, whose sixth centenary was celebrated only a 
year or two ago. Another man of the same type was Harvey of Staun- 
ton, chancellor of the exchequer and, therefore, in those days a civil 
servant, who founded Michaelhouse at Cambridge about the same 
time. These are only instances, not an exhaustive list, but I will 
call attention to one foundation which, though never carried out, 
deserves due recognition. This is the proposed foundation of John 
Winwick, the son of a country gentleman from Huyton, near Liver- 
pool, who was for many years a clerk of the privy seal and rose to 
be its keeper during the critical years between Poitiers and Brétigni. 
He was one of the strongest and most influential ministers of his 
time and was amply rewarded by prebends and livings, though cut 
off by death from higher promotion. By his will he set apart estates 
for establishing at Oxford a college of scholars to study civil and 
common law, ‘desiring to enrich the English church with men of 
letters.’ The foundation never materialised, apparently through the 
greediness of his heirs. 

There are other ways of being a benefactor to learning besides the 
foundation of colleges, and I think fourteenth-century Oxford would 
have put high on its list of benefactors Robert Stratford, an Oxford 
doctor and a prominent chancery clerk, who rose, under his brother 
John’s protection, to be chancellor of England and a bishop. He is 
interesting as holding the office of chancellor of Oxford, when a non- 
resident and a prelate, being the first of the magnate university 
chancellors who were soon to supersede the resident working chan- 
cellors of earlier days. Robert Stratford used his great position in 
church and state to crush remorselessly the ‘adulterine,’ or unrecog- 
nised, University of Stamford, which a group of seceders from the 
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older university were striving to set up. Perhaps a broader vision 
would have encouraged, rather than repressed, the multiplication of 
university centres: but the work of the pious founders tended in the 
same direction as that of Robert Stratford, since the immense in- 
crease of endowments of corporations within the corporate univer- 
sity undoubtedly increased the stability of each existing studiwm 
and made successful rivalry to it more difficult. 

Already by the fourteenth century the Oxford element in the 
public service was strong enough to make itself felt. Cambridge 
doctors were also beginning to come to the front. It was a sign of 
the increasing tendency of universities to nationalise themselves that 
the Continental, generally the Paris, doctor becomes almost a negli- 
gible quantity. The two tendencies converge in St Thomas of Can- 
tiloupe, whom Simon de Montfort took in 1265 from the chancellor- 
ship of Oxford to be chancellor of England. After Montfort’s fall, 
Thomas retired to Paris, where he taught theology, and came back 
to England to be again chancellor of Oxford and finally bishop of 
Hereford. There is little evidence of St Thomas’ contribution to 
scholastic or theological literature. 

Equally lacking in output were most of the other eminent doctors 
who, in later times, became administrators or ministers of state. 
John Stratford, later archbishop of Canterbury, was an Oxford doc- 
tor of laws, and long employed in the king’s service before his three- 
fold tenure of the chancellorship enabled him to pack the office with 
his kinsmen. But he never wrote much himself, save that in his 
controversy with Edward III in 1340-1341 he formulated the Lan- 
castrian theory of baronial control of the crown, and thus made some 
contribution to political ideas. A more distinguished academic per- 
sonage was Thomas Bradwardine, the doctor profundus, the writer 
of the greatest Augustinian theological work of his century, and also 
a king’s clerk, accompanying Edward on his campaigns and pro- 
moted, just before his death, to the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
If, as is likely, Bradwardine’s introduction to the king’s service 
came from worldlings, like Bury and John Stratford, links between 
the practical academic leader and the deep scholar are brought 


home to us. 
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Of other persons of high academic standing, though not of learned 
output, who were distinguished in the king’s service, I may mention 
instances. Among them were John Thoresby, doctor of laws, chan- 
cery clerk, chancellor, and archbishop of York; Walter Skirlaw, 
doctor of laws, clerk of chancery, and bishop of Durham; and John 
Ronhale, doctor of laws, worthy of special notice because he went 
from the mastership of the King’s Hall at Cambridge to serve the 
king as notary of chancery, thus fulfilling for once the special 
function of that foundation. Ronhale is the most conspicuous 
instance of a Cambridge master ‘in Edward III’s service. It is 
indeed sometimes said that Robert Thorp, a common lawyer by 
profession, was in earlier life master of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
and based his attitude as chancellor on his loyalty to the house of 
Pembroke, which had founded the college of which he was once 
head. However, the identity of names is not enough, especially in 
the case of so common a name as his. Robert Thorp, the chancellor, 
had long been a practising lawyer. It is conceivable that he might, 
like other successful common lawyers, have renounced his clergy for 
the bar and knighthood. Yet by the end of Edward III’s reign, 
when the common law had become substantially a lay profession, 
some more positive proof is needed before we can accept so improb- 
able an identification. 

I must not dwell longer on the academic personage in politics. 
Still less must I stress the relation to our subject of the many men 
of letters who were attached for a time to the courts of Edward ITI, 
his queen, his sons, and his grandson, though in the aggregate they 
suggest a literary atmosphere, more literary in the narrow sense than 
that of the shrewd worldlings and saintly recluses who fluctuated 
between the service of the university and the service of the crown. 
Yet in days when service in the household was hardly yet differen- 
tiated from the service of the state, a plausible claim might be made 
for their inclusion. Such were John Froissart of Valenciennes, poet, 
clerk, chronicler, and traveller, attached for some years to the service 
of his countrywoman, Queen Philippa, and upholding a very English 
point of view until better pay or prospects lured him away to serve 
French masters and change his attitude to politics. 
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In the same category as Froissart we may place the anonymous 
Chandos Herald, a Hainaulter like Froissart, if we may argue from 
his language, who chronicled in rhyme the doings of Chandos’ 
master, the Black Prince. The presence of skilled pens about the 
court made easy the establishment of what we may almost call an 
effective publicity department, by which knowledge of the king’s 
great doings against the French were duly reported home in des- 
patches that had the same function of interesting and educating 
public opinion as was thought necessary during our most recent war. 
The same spirit inspired the incorporation of these despatches in the 
drum and trumpet history of Robert Avesbury, himself an official of 
the ecclesiastical courts, and in the lurid patriotism of Geoffrey 
Baker’s Chronicle, and of Laurence Minot’s war songs. In home 
affairs we have already had an instance of such appeal to public 
opinion in the controversy between Edward III and John Stratford, 
in which the frenzied denunciations of the courtiers who drew up 
the libellus famosus were countered by the dignified utterances of 
Stratford from his retreat at Canterbury. 

These appeals to public opinion came to a head in the opposition 
to Richard’s attempt at autocracy when Thomas Favent, the chap- 
lain of a lord of the opposition, wrote in Latin a strongly partisan ac- 
count of the acts of the Wonderful Parliament of 1387, so anti-royal- 
ist into temper that it was disinterred and translated into English as 
a weapon to fight the cause of the Long Parliament against Charles I. 
It was equally conspicuous on the king’s side in the falsification of the 
parliament roll of 1397, worked by chancery clerks in Richard II’s in- 
terests. Finally, we see its effects in the considerable literature, main- 
ly of French provenance, which sought to stir up European opinion 
against the Lancastrian usurper by depicting the sufferings and mur- 
der of the deposed Richard II. Even such acts as the reconciliation 
of Richard II with the Londoners in 1392 have their literary com- 
memoration in the person of Richard Maidstone. Long before this 
the strenuous Sir Peter de la Mare’s speakership of the Commons 
inspired popular songs in honour of the popular hero. The remark- 
able account of the Good Parliament preserved in the annals of a 
Yorkshire abbey, and recently published in the Anonimalle Chron- 
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icle by Mr Galbraith, shows that there was a public for the faith- 
ful reporting of memorable parliamentary debates. The spread of 
interest in current affairs from the magnate to the simple squire and 
citizen had, as one of its results, the increasing attention paid in 
court circles to publicity. This had some effect in the increasing 
value of the government agent who could write. 

We have still to consider the direct contribution of the fourteenth- 
century official to literature, and especially to current vernacular 
literature. Preéminent among these we have now to deal with two 
personages who were undoubtedly men of letters, and equally un- 
doubtedly civil servants. These were Geoffrey Chaucer and Thomas 
Hoccleve, respectively representing the lay and clerical branches of 
that service. 

No mere historian can add anything material to the biography 
of either Chaucer or Hoccleve. All he can hope to do is to harp on 
the claims of the civil service on its own and perhaps put into focus 
their professional career, which the literary historian, too often un- 
mindful of fourteenth-century social and political conditions, may 
sometimes fail to codrdinate with their literary activities. Yet their 
professional record cannot be overstressed; for Chaucer, a bona fide 
layman at every stage of his career, could not have written his 
poems but for the court favour which gave him and his something 
approaching a sufficiency to live upon, and even Hoccleve, the clerk, 
when he cut off all chance of a career by becoming clericus uxoratus, 
had nothing to keep him alive save his modest salary and other 
occasional state bounties. And to obtain the payment of all of these 
he had frequent occasion to call upon the aid of his muse. Mediaeval 
conditions made literature an impossible profession. There could 
hardly be publication in our sense. There were certainly no direct 
profits of authorship and no legal copyright, as long as there was no 
printing or other means of rapidly multiplying copies to meet a com- 
mercial demand. Preferment in the church for the clerk, offices in 
the state for clerk and layman alike, the bounty of kings and mag- 
nates in all cases — such were the only means by which the man of 
letters could earn his living and that by occupations quite foreign 
to his literary profession. Hence the importance of political service 
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for the literary aspirant of the later Middle Ages. For it was rarely 
indeed that literature was cultivated by a man of private means, 
like John Gower, who seems to have lived on his patrimony and to 
have written for writing’s sake. 

Geoffrey Chaucer’s literary primacy needs neither statement nor 
demonstration. My humbler duty to-day is to emphasise his posi- 
tion as a permanent civil servant, a position the more emphatic since 
it was, after a fashion, hereditary. His father, John Chaucer, a 
prosperous London wine merchant, was attached to Edward III's 
household service as deputy butler. So intimate were the ties in- 
volved in that office that John Chaucer attended the king in his long 
sojourns in the Netherlands between 1338 and 1340, his foreign 
service probably lasting until nearly the period of his famous son’s 
birth. It was easy for a youth, born in the atmosphere of the royal 
household, to be attached from early years to the service of the 
court. I am convinced that the excellent education which Geoffrey 
undoubtedly received was the education which the household of a 
king, or one of the greater magnates, could give to its junior mem- 
bers. How this education was conducted we know very little, but it 
clearly combined that familiar knowledge of the Latin tongue, which 
in the Middle Ages was the essence of literacy, with that broader 
accomplishment in modern literature whose chief vehicle was still 
French, the lingua franca, so to say, of cultivated lay society in 
Western Europe. I emphasise the point since this part of the ‘Chau- 
cer legend’ has not yet been so decisively dissipated as the rest of it 
has been by the admirable scholars who are collecting, with extraor- 
dinary patience, every scrap of evidence from record sources. 

This process of investigation is still going on, and a notable ex- 
ample of the sort of picture it enables us to build up can be found in 
Mr J. M. Manly’s Some New Light on Chaucer. He throws over 
most of the derelict planks of the Chaucer legend. He rightly dis- 
misses the conjecture, with which one is still sometimes confronted, 
that Chaucer might have been educated at Oxford or Cambridge. 
There is not a scrap of evidence in support of these imaginings, and 
all our knowledge of fourteenth-century conditions is against them. 
The university legend fades away when we remember that, north of 
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the Alps, the mediaeval universities were universities of clerks, and 
there is the extreme unlikelihood that such a bona fide layman as 
Chaucer was at any time in his career a tonsured clerk. Moreover, we 
cannot find any time during which a youth, who had been for some 
years a page in a subordinate royal household, and who took arms in 
the campaign of 1359, before he was twenty, could have attended the 
courses of any university. Unluckily, Mr Manly is still inclined to 
the alternative theory that Chaucer was educated at the Temple. 
His only positive reason for thinking this is a reference in an Eliza- 
bethan writer, which, if only a scrap of contemporary corroboration 
could be found, would make the theory probable. But no such con- 
temporary evidence exists. Mr Manly makes much of the inade- 
quacy of a training about the court, and considers it far more likely 
that an exceptional education, such as that of Chaucer, would have 
been obtained in one of the common law schools of London, the 
‘Inns of Court,’ for such he assumes the Temple had already become. 
This assumption may well be right, but we have no certain knowledge 
to support it. Mr Manly goes further and says that a legal training 
is a natural explanation of Chaucer’s career. Both these arguments, 
I think, are pressed too far. Households, royal and baronial, were the 
usual training ground for officials, and I see no unlikelihood what- 
ever in their having been responsible for the education of a man 
like Chaucer. I am certain too that there is nothing in his career 
which suggests that he was a trained lawyer, and we know that most 
of his contemporaries, who- held similar posts, were not trained 
lawyers either. The whole theory remains conjectural, therefore, 
and I think that our absolute lack of knowledge of the early history 
of the London law schools makes it improbable that it will ever 
be proved. We must guard against that subtle, but widespread, sin 
of the historian, namely, the reading back into an earlier age, for 
which he has no evidence, the testimony of the documents of a later 
date. It is highly dangerous to assume that Fortescue’s famous 
account of the education of the London law schools, nearly a hun- 
dred years later, applied to the reign of Edward III. For Fortescue’s 
own days it suggests just the sort of education Chaucer might well 
have received, including the study of history on Sundays and saints’ 
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days, when no more serious lectures were available! But even if such 
schools were in operation in the middle of the fourteenth century, we 
have no evidence of Chaucer being in any sense a lawyer. On the 
contrary, his whole early history centres round the households of the 
king and his sons, and those only.’ 

As a boy, Chaucer was a page in the household of the king’s son, 
Lionel of Antwerp. He was still in Lionel’s retinue when he made 
his first campaign in France in 1359, and was already important 
enough for the king to contribute towards his ransom when he was 
taken prisoner in a skirmish near Rethel. Geoffrey was subsequently 
transferred to the king’s household, and to that confidential branch 
of it called the king’s chamber. In 1367, and probably earlier, he 
was yeoman, or valetius, of the king’s chamber, and afterwards held 
the higher rank of esquire of the chamber. Chamber office, originally 
the personal service of the king’s bedroom, still normally involved 
close attendance at court and intimate relations with the king. It 
was, however, usual to employ chamber officers on delicate missions 
at home and abroad. Such incidents of the duty of an esquire of the 
chamber gave Chaucer his diplomatic experiences in France and 
Italy, and perhaps, therefore, his personal acquaintance with Italian 
poets. His marriage with a lady of the court not only strengthened 
his position, but involved him ultimately in a left-hand connexion 
with John of Gaunt. Modest pensions and grants from both king 
and duke of Lancaster rewarded the divided service to two masters 
which was so usual with the officials of that age. 

In 1374 Chaucer was relieved from his constant attendance at 
court by his appointments as controller of the great and petty 
customs in the port of London. Henceforth he was settled in a home 
of his own over Aldgate. He became increasingly prosperous as a 

1 My reason for having, rather unfairly, traversed Mr Manly’s argument, since it appears 
in a book of public lectures which he modestly says is not for specialists, is that it is a theory 
about which he seems fairly confident. He expounds it so clearly that I do not think I can have 
mistaken his arguments, in spite of the popular form in which they are cast. This question of 
Chaucer’s education is one where the literary and administrative historians meet on common 
ground, and it is one on which, therefore, stress must inevitably be laid in this address. I read 
with delight Mr Manly’s invigorating book, which I regard as an excellent illustration of the 
way our knowledge of Chaucer has been amplified and humanised by the researches of a host 


of workers into the records of the state. Among these Professor Manly and his colleague, 
Professor Rickert, occupy places of distinction. 
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landed proprietor and justice of the peace in Kent, and, though 
never knighted, he was elected loco militis to represent Kent in the 
memorable parliament of 1386 at which the baronial opposition be- 
gan their attack upon prerogative government by the impeachment 
of the chancellor, the earl of Suffolk. I have no doubt that Chau- 
cer’s presence in parliament was part of a policy which Edward III 
and Richard II handed on to later generations. I mean the policy 
of securing the complacency of the Commons by the infusion of a 
liberal sprinkling of courtiers and placemen among their ranks. In 
1386, however, such precautions were to no purpose. The lords and 
commons drove Suffolk from office, and it is most unlikely that 
Chaucer, though he sat, or at least drew pay, for sixty-one days’ 
attendance at that parliament, ever raised a voice on behalf of the 
unpopular minister. In his Hous of Fame (ll. 652-660) he has for 
once deviated from the impersonal note which characterises nearly 
all his writings, by describing how, indifferent to distractions, social 
or political, he divided his life betwéen his work in his office and his 
literary pursuits at home: 

For whan thy labour doon al is, 

And hast y-maad thy rekeninges, 

In stede of reste and newe thinges, 

Thou gost hoom to thy hous anoon; 

And also domb as any stoon, 

Thou sittest at another boke 

Till fully daswed is thy loke, 


And livest thus as an hermyte, 
Although thyn abstinence is lyte. 


Chaucer’s prudence did not, however, keep him long in his posts. 
Before the end of 1386, a fresh storm burst, provoked by the reluc- 
tance of the king to carry out the wishes of the parliament which had 
driven the earl of Suffolk from the chancery. The reforming com- 
missioners appointed by that parliament answered the king’s action 
by greater activity in purging the administration of undesirable ele- 
ments. It was doubtless the result of their energy that in December 
Chaucer lost his two posts in the customs and was reduced to such 
financial straits that he had to give up his house in Aldgate and 
barter his pension for an advance of cash. Yet his prudential absten- 
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tion from politics may have lightened his fall, for he never seems 
to have lost his position, somewhat nominal, I imagine, latterly, in 
the royal household, and his little pensions from the exchequer and 
the duchy of Lancaster enabled him to live somehow. 

Very different was the fate of a brother man of letters, Thomas 
Usk, in status a clerk, but engaged mainly in the public service, being 
in turn secretary to John Northampton, the turbulent mayor of 
London (whom he betrayed), king’s sergeant-at-arms, and under- 
sheriff of Middlesex. He was, therefore, if not quite a civil servant, 
engaged in official work. He was a literary man, too, being, as Dr 
Henry Bradley has proved, the author of that Testament of Love, 
which in precritical days was ascribed to Chaucer. Usk, whose re- 
peated treachery to his masters had lost him all his friends, was one 
of the culprits whom the Merciless Parliament of 1388 condemned to 
a cruel end. The chronicler expatiates on the piety shown by this 
victim of the angry estates. As he was dragged to his doom, he 
recited the penitential psalms, the Te Deum, and other incentives 
to devotion at the hour of death, among them, curiously enough, 
being the Athanasian Creed. He was strung up on the gallows and 
cut down immediately, when still conscious. His subsequent behead- 
ing was so mishandled by a clumsy executioner that it was only 
after thirty strokes of the sword that his sufferings were brought to 
an end. The fate of this poet turned politician may well have con- 
vinced his friend Chaucer of the wisdom of holding aloof from poli- 
tics and ostentatiously proclaiming his indifference to all but the 
daily official task and the literary pursuits of his leisure hours. There 
is no civil servant, clerical or lay, depicted in the great gallery of 
portraits drawn in the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

We must now turn to a later stage of Chaucer’s official career. 
His worst trials were soon over, but for some time it was thought 
prudent to keep him out of the way. On July 5, 1387, he had letters 
of protection to go for a year to Calais in the retinue of the captain 
of the town.' However, he was back in England before the end of 

1 This is a new fact due to a discovery of Professor E. Rickert, first revealed in her paper 
in the Times Literary Supplement (September 27, 1928). Though I was of course unaware of 


it when this address was delivered, it rounds off the statement as to Chaucer’s disgrace so 
well that I have ventured to incorporate it in my narrative. 
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the year, and, in 1389, the successful assertion by the king of his 
right to choose his own ministers was soon followed by Chaucer’s 
restoration to place. He was not put back in his old offices, but his 
appointment in 1389 as clerk of the king’s works made him the suc- 
cessor of William of Wykeham in the post which led his predecessor 
to greatness both in church and state. Chaucer soon took advantage 
of the not unusual permission to appoint a deputy, but in 1391 he 
lost his controllership and was again in financial difficulties. Hence- 
forth, he ceased to be a civil servant, for subsequent office, such as 
the deputy keepership of a forest in Somerset, he owed technically, 
not to the crown, but to the young earl of March. His other means 
of support were pensions, which were small under Richard II and 
became adequate only when the accession of Henry of Lancaster 
was at once followed by marks of royal favour that enabled the poet 
to end his life in comfort in a home, under the shadow of the palace, 
and within the precincts of the great abbey wherein he was buried. 
Whether Chaucer’s troubles in his public career were accentuated, as 
some of his biographers suggest, by his unbusinesslike ways which 
made further promotion difficult, it is hard to say. But chequered 
as was his official record, it had this importance that it gave him the 
leisure to write what the world will not willingly let die. But we 
know his public career only in outline and from official documents. 
The rule of reticence as to his personal affairs and his political atti- 
tude, already laid down by him in 1384, was never broken. Yet his 
position at court had this advantage for his stock that it gave to 
Thomas Chaucer, whom I cannot but regard as his son, a rich wife 
and a great estate in Oxfordshire, an almost permanent position as 
‘knight’ of that shire in parliament, and ultimately the speakership 
of the Commons at the period of their greatest activity under the early 
Lancastrians. The marriage of Thomas’ daughter Alice to William de 
la Pole, earl and afterwards duke of Suffolk, raised the granddaughter 
of the poor poet to the highest circle of the nobility, and Alice’s son’s 
marriage to Edward IV’s sister might have made her grandson heir 
to the throne, but for the Tudor revolution. Altogether, this is not 
a bad record for an official whose father was a tradesman in the city 
of London. And yet people still talk of the Middle Ages as the 
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time of the domination of an hereditary caste. Even the lay official 
could find opportunities for his kin, hardly surpassed by the direct 
avenue to power and position afforded by the church. 

In the literary circle of which Chaucer was the chief star, many 
lesser lights revolved. Some at least among them had administrative 
affinities of a kind. Among them some have been inclined to place 
Ralph Strode, common sergeant of the City of London, though he, 
even more than Thomas Usk, was an officer of the city rather than 
of the state. But this depends on identifying the scholastic Oxford 
writer, Wycliffe’s opponent, Chaucer’s ‘philosophic Strode’, with 
this successful lawyer, and fathering him in addition with the author- 
ship of anonymous poems of rare poetic quality. Sir Israel Gollancz 
has not hesitated to maintain for some thirty years that there was 
only one Ralph Strode who did all these things. My sympathies go 
with him, but my intelligence does not allow me to have implicit faith 
in the identification. All one can say is that if the one Ralph Strode 
did all these things he was a very remarkable man. But I find it hard 
to believe that a clerk of established position would leave the uni- 
versity, start a new career as a common lawyer, abandon his clergy 
for a wife and a family, and find time to write poetry in his leisure. 
Something more positive than conjuncture is necessary to carry con- 
viction. More relevant to us is that literary dining-club called the 
‘Court of Good Company,’ which included Thomas Hoccleve among 
its members and was entertained at dinner on May Day, 1410, by 
Henry Somner, chancellor of the exchequer, still a civil servant at 
that period, and not the political minister that he has become in these 
later days. Chaucer was already dead, but we may feel sure that he 
would not in his lifetime have been lacking at such a feast. Let us 
now turn to his disciple Hoccleve, for in him alone we can study in 
detail the literary career of a civil servant of more ordinary calibre. 

Chaucer’s stages as a civil servant bear but little relation to his 
literary career. But with Hoccleve we are at last able to go beyond 
the bare catalogue of appointment to offices and payment of salaries 
and pensions, which constitute all our knowledge of Chaucer as a 
public servant. The reason is that in strong contrast to his master's 
reticence, Hoccleve was the most garrulous, self-centred, and auto- 
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biographical of poets, ever ready, when his arid muse refused him 
impersonal inspiration, to write about himself, his office, his work, 
his pleasures, and, above all, his misfortunes. Though these excur- 
sions into autobiography give us rather a low opinion of Hoccleve, 
we owe him a debt of gratitude for enabling us to visualise the men- 
tality and career of an ordinary civil service clerk of the later Middle 
Ages. He was, for something like forty years, one of the four clerks 
of the privy seal, who, under the keeper of the seal, were the chiefs 
of the secondary secretariat, called the office of the privy seal. He 
was important enough to have at least one subordinate clerk working 
under him, and zealous enough to wear out his energy and health on 
the dreary monotony of endless official correspondence. His lot was 
the harder since matrimony cut him off from the society of his brother 
clerks and debarred him from all ecclesiastical preferment. Accord- 
ingly, he had to continue at his dull task until old age and ill health 
compelled him to retire on a small pension, very irregularly paid. 
He was always lamenting in his verse the hardships and monotony of 
the life of a professional scribe. Yet he was clearly a keen official, 
for we can study in the British Museum a large manuscript, written 
with his own hand, wherein he sets down in businesslike fashion 
common forms and examples of every kind of writ and bill that ema- 
nated from the privy seal office. Thus the administrative historian 
obtains from this literary source the precious information which en- 
ables him to go beyond the common forms of the record and realise 
the sort of life led by the ordinary official of the later Middle Ages. 
It is a good illustration of the interdependence of one branch of 
mediaeval study on another, and a striking vindication of the func- 
tion of the Mediaeval Academy of America, in bringing together all 
sorts of mediaevalists into a single society.’ 

1 An address cannot, in the nature of things, have its statements proved by references. 
Now that it is published it has not appeared to me to be worth while to ‘document’ it elabo- 
rately. The quotations and works referred to are easily identifiable from the text. Authority 
for most of the statements of fact which have been made will be found scattered in the foot- 
notes of the four volumes already published of my Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History. 


Reference tc them will be made easier when the last of the two final volumes appears, which 
will include a detailed index to the whole work. I hope that these will not be long delayed. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 





THE ORGAN IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


By HELEN ROBBINS BITTERMANN 


HE chroniclers to the contrary,’ the first organ brought into 
Western Europe was not the one included among other gifts 

sent to Pepin, King of the Franks, by messengers from the eastern 
Emperor, Constantinus Copronymus, in 757. For two centuries at 
least, the organ had been used in connection with the church service 
in Gaul; * and for six centuries before that, it had been in demand 
as a solo instrument on feast days and on similar occasions in the 
Roman Empire.* Emperors had improvised on it.‘ It had blared 
paeans of victory for successful contestants in the games.*° Wealthy 
men had eaten their dinners to its noisy accompaniment.’ Poets 


1 Thus the Annales Mettenses Priores, anno 757 (ed. B. Simson, p. 49). Cf. Annales 
regni Francorum, anno 757 (ed. F. Kurze, p. 14); Annales Laurissenses, anno 757 (Mon. Germ. 
Hist., SS., 1, 140); Annales Sangallenses Maiores (ibid., 74). 

2 Fortunatus, Carmina, ii, 9 (Mon. Germ. Hist., AA., x1, 39) and Carmina, iii, 9 (ibid., 60); 
also his life of St Germain, bishop of Paris, c. 14 (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. Rer. Mer., vu1, 382); 
Vita Sollemnis Episcopi Carnoteni (ibid., 316, 1. 10); Vita Caesarii Episcopi Arelatensis (ibid., 
111, 496); Vita Landeberti Episcopi Traiectensis Vetustissima (ibid., v1, 379 ff.); Vita Desiderii 
Episcopi Viennensis (ibid., v11, 644). For references to its early use in England, see the Vita 
Wilfridi I Episcopi Eboracensis Auctore Stephano (ibid., v1, 201), and Aldhelm’s riddle on the 
organ in J. H. Pitman, The Riddles of Aldhelm (Yale Studies in English, xvi, 1925), p. 101. 
Erika von Erhardt-Siebold has commented upon the latter in Die Lateinischen Rétsel der 
Angelsachsen (Heidelberg, 1925), pp. 120-131. See also the fourth stanza of the hymn on the 
martyrdom of Gengulf (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. Rer. Mer., v11, 170). 

3 Petronius, Satyricon, c. 36 (ed. F. Biicheler, Berlin, 1904, p. 24); Caius Lucilius, 
Aetna, ll. 292-299 (Siegfried Sudhaus, Aetna erkldrt, Leipzig, 1898, pp. 20-21); Tertullian, 
De Anima, c. 14 (Opera Omnia (ed. Franz Oehler, Leipzig, 1853-54), 11, 576); St Augustine, 
Commentary on Psalm 56 (Patr. Lat., xxxv1, 671) and Commentary on Psalm 150 (ibid., 
xxxviI, 1964); Claudian, Panegyricus Dictus Manlio Theodoro Consul (Mon. Germ. His, 
AA., x, 187, 1. 311 ff.); Epithalamium Laurentii (ibid., 406). 

4 Suetonius, De Vita Caesarum, vi, 41 (Loeb Classical Series, p. 164); ibid., vi, 54 (ibid., 
p. 182); ‘Heliogabalus,’ c. 32 (Historiae Augustae Scriptores (ed. H. Peter, Leipzig, 1865), 
1, 225); ‘Alexander Severus,’ c. 27 (ibid., 1, 247); ‘Gallienus II,’ c. 46 (Ibid., 11, 87). 

5 For reproductions of contortionates of Nero’s reign on which victors of such contests 
are represented as standing by hydraulic organs and holding fans or flabelli, see C. F. Abdy 
Williams, The Story of the Organ (London, 1903), pp. 4, 5; ibid., Appendix A, p. 207. 

6 Sidonius Apollinaris complimented Theoderic II for the simplicity of his meals, adducing 
as evidence that ‘there was no noise of hydraulic organ, or choir with its conductor intoning 
a set piece,’ which would seem to indicate that such had been the practice. (Epistolae, i, n. 2 
(Patr. Lat., tv111, 449).) 
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mentioned it in their songs.’ So it is no novelty imported into the 
west from Byzantium with which we are dealing, but an instrument 
well known to the musicians of the Roman Empire. 


Form oF THE Earty MEDIAEVAL ORGAN 


It must not be imagined that these organs resembled the modern 
instrument in form or in sound. The nearest modern approximation 
would be a calliope. Indeed, the first instrument was nothing more 
than an inverted vase, open at the top, to which a trumpet was 
attached. When water was pumped into the vase, air was forcibly 
driven through the trumpet, which gave out a blast of sound. This 
was the invention of Ctesibus, a barber living in Alexandria in the 
second century B.c.? Such was the principle of the hydraulus, the 
first actual organ devised. Its inventor was a pupil of Ctesibus, 
Hero of Alexandria.’ And such remained the principle of the hy- 
draulus. 

The pipes were arranged upright in a row and were held in that 
position by a cross bar. They stood over a channel of water which, 
when agitated, forced air out of all the pipes at once. The method 


of playing was to close all pipes but the one to be sounded, by the 
palms of the hands. This is the type of organ described by Julian 
the Apostate in his epigram on the organ. He said: 


A strange growth of reeds* do I behold. Surely they sprang on a 
sudden from another brazen field, so wild are they. The winds that wave 
them are none of ours, but a blast leaps forth from a cavern of bull’s hide 


1 Fortunatus, ‘De nauigio suo,’ Carmina, x, 9, 1. 53 (Mon. Germ. Hist., AA., x1, 243); 
Corippus, In Laudem Iustinii, 111, 1. 72 (ibid., 111, 189), and Iohannides, iv, 1. 577 (ibid., 51). 

2 Vitruvius, De Architectura, ix, 1 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1912, pp. 218, 219). 

3 Pneumatica et Automata, i, 42 (W. Schmidt, Herons von Alexandria Druckwerke und 
Automatentheater (Leipzig, 1889), 1, 193). Hero also devised an organ dependent for power 
on a small windmill. 

4 It should be explained that this is a play on words. As the Latin canna (reed) was 
also used for ‘organ pipe,’ regardless of the material used, so here the term means both ‘reed’ 
and ‘pipe.’ It is this fact which has led to misapprehension on the part of translators. Al- 
though I have used W. C. Wright’s translation for the most part, I have had to take the liberty 
of changing the last sentence. Wright’s sentence read originally: ‘... stands there and 
handles the keys that pass the word to the pipes; then the keys leap lightly, and press forth the 
melody.” Here xavévas should be taken in its original meaning, ‘rod’ or ‘pipe,’ to give a 
proper picture. 
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and beneath the well-bored pipes travels to their roots. And a dignified 
person, with swift-moving fingers of the hand, stands there and feels the 
yielding rods of pipes, and they, gently dancing, press out song." 


The limitations of such an instrument must have been trying to 
the performer. Indeed, it is to be wondered that the organ became 
popular at all. The number of notes possible was few, at the most 
seven or eight.? This meant at once that the instrument was limited 
in size,’ and that the variety of tones was not great. Such tones as 
there were must have been harsh and shrill, totally unlike any tone 
now associated with the organ. In the first place, the pipes were rela- 
tively small in diameter and short, in order that the performer might 
shut off more or less completely the air in all the pipes but those to 
be sounded. This meant that the tones produced were of necessity 
high in pitch. In the second place, the abrupt, forcible escape of 
air from the pipes precluded any possibility of a mellow, sweet tone. 
Indeed, the resemblance of this early type of organ to the modern 
bagpipe, in tonal quality, at least, would be striking. There would 
be this difference; however: whereas the bagpipe is capable of sound- 
ing a sprightly air, this early organ was confined to melodies of a 
slow, measured rhythm. Variation here would be very awkward of 
achievement, if not impossible. Yet, if variety of tone and measure 
were not possible, it must not be thought that performances on the 
organ were fraught with monotony. Whatever the range of melody 
or tempo, there was ever present the danger of uneven pressure in 
the pipes. Now, an organ pipe will rise in pitch from one to two 
octaves, be the pressure increased ever so slightly. Similarly, if the 
pressure is decreased, the pitch will fall. The hazards involved in 
trying to follow a set melody must have introduced an element of 
adventure into the performance of the simplest scale. It is this fact 
which makes it almost certain that this organ was used only as a 
solo instrument, particularly since Greek and Roman music was 

1 Opera, iii, 306 (Loeb Classical Library, transl. W. C. Wright). 


2 The hydraulus of Hero had eight pipes, as does the instrument reproduced by Williams, 
op. cit., pp. 4, 5. : 

3 Athanaeus refers to a small portable organ capable of being transported from place to 
place: Deipnosophistae, iv, 174a (ed. and transl. C. B. Gulick, Loeb Classical Library, 
Athanaeus, 11 (1928), 290, 291). 
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largely melodic and not harmonic in form.’ Where pressure was so 
uncertain, accompaniment on an hydraulus of the primitive type 
would have been a hazardous undertaking and extremely discon- 
certing to the soloist. 

In time, changes were made which remedied the more serious 
faults of this early instrument. The most serious problem, the pro- 
vision of a keyboard, had been solved as early as the first century a.p. 
by Vitruvius.? This organ was not immediately adopted to the ex- 
clusion of the old. As late as the fourth century, Julian the Apostate 
described an instrument of the more primitive type. However, the 
new model persisted,’ and no essential changes were made in its 
construction until the end of the eleventh century. The mechanism 
of the organ described by Vitruvius is practically identical with that 
furnished by Theophilus and Ruger, who wrote in the latter part of 
the eleventh century.‘ It is true that an attempt was made, prob- 
ably in the fourth century, to produce a more even pressure in the 
pipes by abolishing the use of water and by substituting a pair of bel- 
lows to furnish air pressure. In this type of organ, one of the pair 
would act as an air reservoir while the other forced the air through 


the pipes. Coussemaker reproduces such an organ, represented on 
an obelisk erected by Theodosius the Great.® Grove’s Dictionary of 


1 César Saerchinger, ‘The Music of the Ancient Greeks,’ The Art of Music (New York: 
National Society of Music, 1915), 1, 97; Guido Alder, Handbuch der Musikgeschichte (Frank- 
fort-am-Main, 1924), p. 31. 

2 Loe. cit. 

* H. J. Moser describes the finding of a mosaic at Neming bei Sierck on the Mosel 
which dated from the second century. On it was pictured a hydraulus with twelve pipes: 
Geschichte der Deutschen Musik (Stuttgart: J. B. Cotta, 1926), p. 59. A hydraulus was also 
discovered in the ruins of Carthage. It was made in A.D. 120 by the potter Possessor, whose 
name is inscribed on its side. The instrument is now in the Musée Lavigérie at Carthage 
(F. H. Martens, ‘The Organ from the Earliest Times to the Present,’ The Art of Music, v1, 398). 

* Theophili et Rugeri Presbyteri et Monachi libri III, de Diuersis Artibus (ed. R. Hendry, 
London, 1847). An English translation of the treatise on organ building is found in G. A. 
Audsley, The Art of Organ Building (London, 1905), 1, 23 ff. The page references to the treatise 
which will follow, will be to this translation. 

Of the earlier improvements of the organ we know little. Archimedes seems to have 
made some (Vitruvius, op. cit., i, 1; Tertullian, loc. cit.). Kathleen Schlesinger has shown 
that the germ of many of the most important parts of the organ had been discovered before 
the Christian era (‘Researches into the Origins of the Organs of the Ancients,’ Sammelbdnde 
d. Int. Mus. Ges., 11 (1900-01), 167 ff). 

5 ‘Essai sur les Instruments au Moyen Age,’ Annales Archéologiques (Paris, 1845), 11, 277. 
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Music shows a similar pneumatic organ, now at the Museum of 
Arles, which dates from the ninth century.’ So the pneumatic organ 
seems to have been at least in existence in these early centuries? 
Yet its existence is not of great importance. The mechanism both 
of the hydraulus and of the pneumatic organ was essentially the 
same except for the means adopted for the creation of an even air 
pressure. 

The invention of the keyboard had far-reaching consequences, 
whether the instrument to which it was attached were hydraulus or 
pneumatic organ. It made possible the inclusion in the range of the 
instrument of all the notes then used, and increased the volume of 
the tone produced from two to three times. Since the change effected 
was so tremendous, it might not be amiss to describe it. The lower 
end of each pipe was enclosed in a small, shallow box. The bottom 
of each box was movable, sliding in grooves cut for the purpose. In 
this slide, there was a hole corresponding exactly in size to the pipe 
inserted in the box. When the slide was pushed in, the hole fitted 
under the lower orifice of the pipe, thus permitting air to be forced 
into the pipe, which then sounded. In this way, the pipes could be 
controlled separately. The slide was returned to its place by a 


spring, on the removal of the finger. In order that the slide might 
not be drawn out too far, a copper-headed nail was fixed immediately 
behind the tongue or handle of the slide. Such was the mechanism 
of the organ from the time of Vitruvius to the last half of the eleventh 


century.® 
Now, what did this mean? Imprimis, the range of the organ was 


no longer restricted to the number of pipes which could be covered 


1 3d ed., H. C. Colles, 111, 736. 

2 It is thought that the organ described by St Augustine was of the pneumatic variety 
since no mention is made of the hydraulic apparatus: ‘All musical instruments are called 
organs. Not only is that instrument called an organ which is large and blown by beilows, but 
also whatever one is adapted for song . . . is called an organ’ (Patr. Lat., xxxvi, 671). 

3 Compare the descriptions of Vitruvius (loc. cit.) and of Theophilus and Ruger (see n. 4, 
p. 393 above). It will be noticed that whereas Vitruvius uses a spring made of bone, Theophilus 
and Ruger have advanced to a spring made of metal. See also the description of an organ 
attributed to Bede in the eighth century in the Interpretatio Psalterii Artis Cantilenae included 
among the Opera Dubia et Spuria (Patr. Lat., xc111, 1102C), and the passage in the Musicae 
Disciplinae, cap. 3 of Aurelian of Réomé (Martin Gerbert, Scriptures Ecclesiastici de Musica, 
Sacra (St Blasien, 1784), 1, 33, col. 1). 
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by the palms of the player. In the model of Vitruvius’ organ recon- 
structed by the Rev. F. W. Galpin,' there are nineteen pipes, which 
accommodate the six modes described by Anonymous.’ This is ob- 
viously the instrument described by Optatian: 


These verses are the form of the instrument on which one can bring 
forth variegated songs, and whose sounds escape from round, open pipes 
of brass, and whose length increases regularly. Below the pipes are placed 
the levers * by which the hand of the artist, opening or closing at will the 
conduits of wind, gives out a well-rhythmed, agreeable melody. Water, 
placed beneath the pipes and agitated by air pressure, which takes the labor 
and efforts of several youths, gives the necessary assorted sounds to the 
music. At the least movement, the levers, opening the pipes, can express 


1 For a description and plates of Galpin’s organ, see Williams, op. cit., Appendix B, pp. 
210-2138, and his Story of Organ Music (London, 1905), p. 5,n.1. The latter reference is to 
‘An Exhibition of Musical Instruments, Manuscripts, and Printed Books, held in 1904 by 
the Worshipful Company of Musicians at Fishmongers’ Hall,’ at which Galpin exhibited and 
played his instruments. 

2 Fr. Bellermann, ed., Anonymi Scriptio de Musica (Berlin, 1841), p. 36. The modes in 
their diatonic form would be roughly represented by the modern scales with the following 
signatures: 
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(a) Hyperlydian; (6b) Hyperiastian; (c) Lydian; (d) Phrygian; 
(e) Hypolydian; (f) Hypophrygian. 

* The Latin term is plectra, which has the literal meaning of a ‘short stick with which the 
strings of a stringed instrument were struck.’ Apparently the term lingua, later used to desig- 
nate the sliders, had not yet come into use. Linguae remained the technical term to describe 
the sliders until the end of the eleventh century, when the spring-box mechanism superseded 
the slider-box. 
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rapid and vigorous songs, or a calm and simple melody, or yet again, by 
the power of rhythm and melody, can inspire a religious terror." 


In this case it is an hydraulus which is being described. As for the 
pneumatic organ, there is the description commonly attributed to 


Bede: 


The organ is built like a tower out of divers pipes from which a very 
rich voice is produced by a blast from the bellows, and in order that 2 seemly 
modulation may order it, it is built with certain wooden tongues (pro- 
truding) from the interior which, when the trained fingers of the masters 
restrain them, produce a sublime, sweet song.” 


Such an arrangement was a great improvement over the more 
primitive type of organ. Instead of being confined to seven or eight 
tones, the entire range then in use was available. To us, two octaves 
would seem a painfully limited scope with which to deal. But to the 
ears of the mediaeval man, they sufficed; and many are the references 
to the delightful music they produced.* 

The monotony of the early organ music was decreased not only 
by an increase in the number of notes available, but also by the 
variation in tempo now possible. No longer was the artist confined 
to the slow, stately melodies inevitable when only one note at a time 
was allowed to escape from the set of pipes before him. Optatian 
tells us of ‘rapid and vigorous songs’ which are ‘well-rhythmed.’ 
This description is of great significance. Disregarding for the moment 
the great swiftness of execution possible under the new arrangement, 
the fact that a melody could be ‘well-rhythmed’ is of momentous 
importance in the development of organ music. Melodies played on 
the primitive organ could not have had rhythm as we understand 
it to-day. Each note must have had a value almost equal to that of 
every other note. The changes in rhythm which make for variation 


1 Patr. Lat., x1x, 429, 430. See also Cassiodorus i, Epistola, no. 45 (Patr. Lat., xix, 
510A). 

2 Loc. cit. See also his Didascalia Genuina (Patr. Lat., xc, 140) and the Musica Practica 
among his Opera Dubia et Spuria (ibid., 922B). 

3 In this connection, it may be interesting to note that as late as Palestrina (d. 1594), the 
range of notes for any single voice was limited. Palestrina usually confined himself to an 
interval of nine notes for any one voice. See for example, his Adoramus Te (ed. Gustav 
Schirmer, no. 6091) or his Sicut Ceruus (ibid., no. 3509). 
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could not have been possible with the organ described by Julian the 
Apostate. But with the slider-box arrangement, a quick, irregular 
change could be made from slider to slider, and a well-defined rhythm 
could be attained. I use the term ‘could’ advisedly. It must have 
been no mean task te attain perfection on such an instrument. 
Each slider resembled its fellows. There were no ‘black’ keys to 
orient the player, and the practice of lettering the sliders did not 
come into use before the eleventh century.' Yet once the ‘geography’ 


1 The organ of Theophilus and Ruger was thus lettered (op. cit., c. 82, p. 25). The use 
of letters to indicate the notes of the scale is usually attributed to Guido d’ Arezzo (see his De 
Disciplina artis musicae in Martin Gerbert’s Scriptores, 11, 4). However, F. Salvador-Daniel, 
The Music and Musical Instruments of the Arab (ed. H. G. Farmer, London, 1914), p. 49, and 
after him, H. G. Farmer (ibid., n. 38, p. 241), believe that Guido merely abbreviated the 
names formerly used, which were the first letters of the Arabic alphabet: aitf, ba or bim, gim, 
dal, hé, vau, and zain. The practice of lettering sliders persisted at least until the fifteenth 
century. Michael Praetorius reproduces the keys of the Brunswick organ dating from 1456 
and so lettered (Syntagma Musicus, 1618, reprinted 1884, 11, 117). 

The claim that the Arabs also introduced the solfeggio is of long standing. (For writers 
adhering to this position, see H. G. Farmer, ‘The Arabian Influence on Musical Theory,’ 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, London, 1925, Part I, p. 8, n. 2.) Farmer states, however, that 
he is unable to trace this material in any of the Arabian musical manuscripts which he has 
consulted. He says, ‘In comparing the names of the Arabic notation with that of the European 
solfeggio, one cannot help being struck with the phonetic likeness. At the same time, the 
present writer has not seen any other example of the Arabic alphabet used in this sequence 
for musical] notation.’ (ibid., 9). He then gives the Arabian form and that attributed to Guido: 


Arabian — Mim Fa Sad Lim Sin Dél Ra 


Guidonian— Mi Fa Sol La (Si) Do\ Re 
Ut f 


The usual tale is that Guido found those particular syllables by taking the first syllable 
of each line of a hymn writtten by Paul the Deacon for the festival of St John the Baptist. 


Thus: 


UT queant laxis 
REsonare fibris 
MIra gestorum 
FAmuli tuorum 
SOLue polluti 
LAbii reatum 
Sancte Ioannes 
While granting the possibility that such actually was the case, it would seem to me more 
logical to assume that Guido, in some fashion aware of the solmistic use of those letters of the 
Arabian alphabet, used Paul’s hymn as a memory device, and in so doing, changed Do to Ut. 
Gerard Vossius mentioned the following distich as having been written shortly after the time 
of Guido in order to impress the syllables upon the mind of the learner: 
‘Cur adhibeo tristi numeros cantumque labori? 
UT REleuet MIserum FAtum SOLitosque LAbores.’ 
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of the keyboard was mastered, swift execution was possible.! So 
Claudian says: ‘Who, with a light touch, produces great sounds, 
calls forth with a wandering finger the innumerable voices of the 
brazen field, and through a beam-like lever within, rouses the labor- 
ing waters to song.” 

But not only was range increased, but volume also. By placing 
more than one pipe on each slider, the sound could be increased in 
direct proportion to the number of pipes added.* How successful 
these organs were in increasing the volume of sound poured out, we 
may judge from numerous sources. An Arabian writer, [khwan 
al-Safa, said that it was a terrible thing to hear, so terrible that the 
Byzantines used it in time of war to disconcert the enemy.* There is 
also the classic reference of Ammianus Marcellinus, who bears wit- 
ness to the tendency to build ‘bigger and better’ hydrauli in the 
fourth century — an attempt by no means limited to organs, if we 
may believe that historian.’ Of interest, also, in this connection, is 
the letter to one Dardanus, attributed to Jerome.® Entitled De 
Diversibus Generibus Musicorum, it contains the description, among 
other instruments, of an organ reputed to be in Jerusalem. This 
remarkable instrument had twelve pairs of bellows, fifteen pipes of 
bronze, a wind reservoir made of two elephant hides, and possessed 
the faculty of being heard at a distance of a thousand paces — in 


(De Quatuor Artibus Popularibus (Amsterdam, 1650), cited in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, 111, 804.) 

Now it seems to me that the hymn of St John the Baptist, like this distich, formed a happy 
mnemonic device. Why otherwise should Guido have selected that particular hymn or those 
particular syllables? Although Farmer has found no other reference to such a deliberate use 
of the Arabian alphabet, until further revelation I prefer to consider the syllables used by 
Guido as an adaptation of the Arabian, and his use of Paul’s hymn a mnemonic device rather 


than the origin of the European solfeggio. 
1 Williams’ account of Galpin’s performance on his hydraulus substantiates this state 


ment (The Story of the Organ, p. 5). 

2 Panegyricus Dictus Manlio Theodoro Consul (Mon. Germ. Hist., AA., x, 187, 1. $11 ff.). 

3 In the organ described by Theophilus and Ruger (p. 393, n. 4 above), two or three pipes 
were used for each note. 

4 H. G. Farmer, ‘Byzantine Musical Instruments in the Ninth Century,’ Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (London, 1925), Part 0, p.6. See also his Two Eastern Organs (London: 
Harold Reeves, 1928), p. 28. For combinations of chords on the orgars used by the Muslims 
to obtain divers emotional effects, see ibid., p. 35. 

5 Rerum Gestarum, xiv, 6, 18 (ed. Charles Clark, Berlin, 1910, 1, 16). 

6 Patr. Lat., xxx, 219. 
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other words, of being audible at the Mount of Olives when played in 
Jerusalem. One cannot take such a description too seriously.’ Its 
chief importance lies in the fact that it would indicate that large 
organs were being built in the fourth century and that they possessed 
a greater value of tone than those constructed prior to the invention 
of the slider-box organ. However, one must not assume that organs 
built prior to the fourth century were always small, portable affairs. 
The evidence we have points to instruments of good size,? and we 
may be specific at least in one instance. Judging from the reproduc- 
tion of the hydraulus built by Possessor in the second century, 
which is 77s inches by 27 inches, it must have been about 10 feet by 
4 feet.* 

The reader may feel that overmuch space has been devoted to 
description of the organ of the early Christian centuries. But such 
a procedure seems essential, since the organ of those early centuries 
remained the organ of the early Middle Ages. It is now clear that 
the early mediaeval organ was of three types. There was the model 
which had no keyboard and which must have been used as a solo 
instrument because its accuracy of tone was highly problematical. 


This organ was capable of producing music only of a slow, measured, 
monotonous type, because the performer had at his disposal but 
seven or eight notes and because the nature of the instrument made 
the reproduction of a rhythmed melody exceedingly awkward. The 
notes played were probably of equal value. This type of organ per- 
sisted down to the fourth century, being gradually replaced by the 


1 It is amusing to note how seriously this description was taken by the later mediaeval 
writers. For example, Hrabanus Maurus practically copied the passage verbatim and pre- 
sented it as a picture of the organ of the Hebrews (De Uniuerso, xviii, 4, in Patr. Lat., cx1, 
496D). In addition, he copied the allegorical interpretation placed upon it by Jerome, 
namely, that the two elephant hides represented the Old and the New Testaments, the twelve 
bellows the apostles, and the fifteen pipes the patriarchs and the prophets, and elaborated 
still further upon the theme. This tendency to use elaborate allegorical figures in mediaeval 
literature should be emphasized; since many writers, following Martin Gerbert (De Cantu et 
Musica Sacra a Prima Ecclesiae Aetate usque ad Praesens Tempus (Saint Blasien, 1774), 1, 212), 
belittle the importance of such a description as Jerome’s purely on the ground of its allegorical 
treatment. In view of the almost universal habit in the Middle Ages of speaking in allegory, 
such a judgment seems illogical. 

2 See above, p. 390, n. 5; p. 393, n. 5, and 394, n. 1; p. 395, n. 1. 


5 See p. 393, n. 3, above. 
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other two types. These were alike in their construction except in 
the method used to provide air pressure. The one, which used a 
system of water pressure, was called an hydraulus; the other, which 
depended on two (or more) pairs of bellows, was called a pneumatic 
organ. On both of these organs, the execution of a rhythmed melody 
was made possible since the use of sliders permitted the performer 
to vary the value of the notes played. Varying tempos were used, 
and the volume of tone produced probably approached that of the 
modern organ, whose roll is so characteristic that it is difficult for 
the modern mind to conceive of an organ without the ‘organ tone.’ 

Until the eleventh century there was no variation in tone in the 
pipes themselves. They were made chiefly of copper,' brass, or 
wood,’ which was sometimes gilded.‘ But there is no evidence prior 
to the eleventh century that the various metals were mixed in order 
to obtain different qualities of tone.° We may thus imagine an organ, 
say from the fourth to the eleventh centuries, as possessing a pure 
‘organ tone’ capable of great crescendos and of delicate diminuendos 
and also capable of producing music with rhythm and of variable 
tempo. In short, the early mediaeval organ sounded not unlike those 
to which our grandfathers were accustomed, if we exclude all tonal 
qualities but that known as the ‘diapason.’ 


1 Vita S. Oswaldi Archiepiscopi Eboracensis, xxvii, 66 (AA SS, vit, saec. v, 734). See 
also Theophilus and Ruger, op. cit.. c. 82, p. 24. 

2 Cf. the descriptions of Julian the Apostate, p. 391 above, and of Optatian, p. 395 above. 

3 Theophilus and Ruger, c. 82, p. 24. 

4 Aldhelm, De Laudibus Virginum, 1. 73 (ed. R. Elwald, Mon. Germ. Hist., AA. (Berlin, 
1919), xv, 356; ibid., in Patr. Lat., uxxx1x, 240 B). 

5 Although Theoderet noted that a change in materials of the pipes produced a change 
in tonal quality (De Prouwidentia Oratio, iii, in Patr. Graec., txxx111, 590 A), there seems to 
have been nothing definitely constructed with such a principle in mind until’the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the treatise of Theophilus and Ruger, it is indicated that different finishes of the 
pipes would produce different qualities of tone (c. 82). Also, it was known at that time that a 
fuller tone could be produced by a wide opening in the pipe, whereas a more delicate sound 
was produced by a narrower one (ibid.). However, I have not been able to discover the 
use of such a principle prior to this statement of the eleventh century. 
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Tue PLace oF THE ORGAN IN MEDIAEVAL RITUAL 


Now that the general form and tone of the early mediaeval organ 
have been established as best they may be under the circumstances, 
let us turn to the uses to which this instrument was put. Of its 
secular use, something is known. Sidonius Apollinaris mentioned it 
as a solo instrument at dinners.' Corippus indicated it in connection 
with other instruments,’ as did the writer of the Epithalamium Lau- 
rentit,> a contemporary of Claudian’s, who enumerated it with other 
instruments employed in a wedding procession. Sedulius Scottus in 
the ninth century also indicated it as an instrument to be used on 
joyful occasions.‘ So it seems that in secular uses in the Roman 
Empire and during the Middle Ages, the organ was employed both 
as a solo instrument and in connection with other instruments. The 
greatest use of the organ in secular fétes seems to have been in By- 
zantium. In the Western Empire, after the sixth century, references 
to the organ in civil ceremony are scarce, and there is little to be 
found outside of definitions, descriptions, vague allusions, and oc- 
casionally a reference to its use in connection with the church 
service. In Byzantium, however, the organ seems to have replaced 
the orchestra in the great civil ceremonies.® Thus, in a féte given 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (913-959) for the Saracen ambas- 
sadors, the opening phrases of each musical composition were sound- 
ed by organs of gold and of silver. The organ did not accompany the 
voices, which performed a capella, but played a sort of introduction. 
Again, according to Thibaut, the ceremonial of the Byzantine em- 
perors contains several mentions of the organ. Apparently the in- 
strument was used in the circus to herald the entrance or exit of the 
emperor and to do homage to Blues or Greens. This information is 
quite in accord with what has already been found on the subject. 
Theodosius apparently had an organ,’ and the two old organs of 

1 See p. 390, n. 6 above. 2 See p. 391, n. 1 above. 

3 Mon. Germ. Hist., AA., x, 406. 

* Carmina, ii, no. 28 (Mon. Germ. Hist., PP., 111, 192). 


5 P. Johannés Thibaut, Rerue d’ Histoire et de Critique Musicales, 1 (1901), no. 4, 174-175. 
§ Ibid. 7 See p. 393 above. 
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Theophilus (ca. 829) were remarkable enough to excite comment 
many years later when Constantine Manasses made mention of 
them in his Compendium Chronicon.' Reference has already been 
made to the many other passages concerning the organ in Roman 
times. 

But what was the position of the organ in the mediaeval church? 
It is commonly held that the organ was first introduced into the 
mass by Pope Vitalian in the seventh century. This assertion was 
first made by Platina in his De Vita et Moribus Summorum Ponti- 
ficum Historia,? and was incorporated by Praetorius into his Syn- 
tagma Musicus.* From there the tradition spread into most reputable 
histories of music, although Coussemaker indicated that he con- 
sidered such an interpretation of the phrase ‘as they wished’ (ut 
quid uolant) dubious and took issue with the reading.‘ The tradi- 
tion is charming, but unfortunately not authentic. The organ was 
used in connection with church services as early as the sixth century. 
And since no distinction was made between the organ and other 
instruments, it will not be amiss to indicate the status of instruments 
in general in the church service in the preceding centuries. 

It seems fairly clear that in the early church, that is, prior to the 
fourth century, what service there was, was extremely simple in form 
and was largely unaccompanied by musical instruments. Clement 
of Alexandria, writing in the second century, said that only one 
instrument, the Word of God, was to be used in honoring him.’ 
And Justin Martyr said definitely that instruments were excluded 
from the church, only the simple chant being allowed.® At this time, 
when Christianity was a forbidden religion, and Christians a perse- 
cuted sect, there was good reason for keeping the religious assemblies 
simple and inconspicuous.’ But in the fourth century the situation 


1 Patr. Graec., cxxvit, 400. 

2 1530, p. 99: ‘But Vitalian being intent upon divine worship, composed an ecclesiastical 
rule and ordered the singing, joining to the consonance (as they wished) the organ. 

3 11, 107. 4 Ibid., 278. 

5 Paedagogi, ii, 4 (Patr. Graec., vi11, 442). 

® Quaestiones e: Responsiones ad Orthodozos, § 107 (Patr. Graec., v1, 1354). 

7 There seems to be reason to suppose that even at this early date instruments were used 
to accompany the prayers. Papadopoulos makes this inference, although he does not say 
on what sources he bases his judgment (G. Papadopoulos, ‘Ioropixy érioxéanors ris Butar- 
Twijs éxxAno.acrixfs wovoixis amo Tay &mocro\Kev xpbvwr Trev xa’ yas (Athens, 1904), p.3). 
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changed. Christianity became a religio licita, and restraint gave way 
to widespread extravagance.' The movement toward decoration and 
ornamentation did not stop with the interior of the church, but made 
itself felt in the very service itself.2_ The early Fathers substantiated 
this statement. It seems to be true that the tendency was to elimi- 
nate any type of music which would turn the mind toward worldly 
thought or make an appeal to the senses. Thus, St Augustine, in 
discussing the use of psalms in the service, is dismayed to find him- 
self swayed by the music rather than by the thought portrayed, and 
censures himself severely for having yielded to a sensuous pleasure.* 
But in the time of Athanasius, the group of heretics called Miletians 
accompanied hymns by a clapping of hands and dance movements,‘ 
a custom usual in the East. Eusebius speaks of the use of musical 
instruments, the cithara in particular, as an accompaniment to the 
psalms.° And Chrysostom, in his Commentary on Psalm 150, said 
that the cithara and lyre ‘were then tolerated because of their weak- 
ness, and because they stirred them up to love and harmony . . . and 
because by such inducements they were led to a high pitch of zeal.’ 
Thus, certain instruments were used even in the early days of Chris- 


tianity as an accompaniment for the voices in the singing of psalms 
and hymns. This practice died out in the Eastern Church, where to 
this day church-music is unaccompanied by instruments of any 
form.’ The organ in particular was used in Byzantium only for 
purely secular purposes.* The practice of using the organ as a part 
of church-music pertained exclusively to the Western Church. 


1 J. W. Thompson, An Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages (New York: The 
Century Company, 1928), p. 69. 

? Peter Wagner, Introduction to the Gregorian Melodies (2d ed., trans]. Agnes Orme and 
E. G. P. Wyatt, London: Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society (1901) p. 7). 

® Confessions, x, 35. 

* Theodoret, Compendium Haereticarum Fabularum, iv, 7 (Patr. Graec., tXxxitt, 426). 
See also iv, 11. 

5 Commentary on Psalm 91 in Patr. Graec., xx111, 1170 A. 

® Patr. Lat., tv, 497. 

7 Papadopoulos, op. cit., pp. 2, 3, 10, 11. There seems to be evidence that in the early 
church, because of certain apostolic precepts, baptism was refused any one who played either 
the cithara or the lyre (ibid., 11). 

8 Thanks to careful editing, there has been preserved on the manuscript of Julian the 
Apostate’s epigram (see p. 391 above) a most intriguing note which states that the poem was 
composed during a procession when the young author was leaving the Church of the Holy 
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We know that in the West the organ eventually became the 
supreme liturgical instrument, but that prior to the fourth century 
only the cithara and the lyre were permitted, since their use was sup- 
posed not to turn the mind from sacred thoughts. Thus at some 
period the organ must have been introduced, and the evidence seems 
to indicate that that period was the eleventh century. 

From the sixth century on, there is much evidence to show that 
the organ was used on ecclesiastical occasions when a chorus of 
voices formed part of the service. Thus we have it as an accompany- 
ing instrument for voices during processions of all types: on feast 
days,' on funeral occasions,’ as a part of a grand ceremonial, or in 
a processional to a mass. We are fortunate in possessing graphic 
descriptions of the latter two examples. 

The first is found in the Vita Landeberti Episcopi Traiectensis 
Vetustissima, on the occasion of the interment of a saint.’ After 
Bishop Cugubert, accompanied by priests, deacons, and other mem- 
bers of the clergy, had clothed the body in rich vestments and 
sealed it in a sepulchre, ‘then finally, all the people left the town on 
their knees, the chorus of psalms accompanied by a great crashing 


of cymbals and by the organ, which gave out a song of most agreeable 
modulations.’ 

There are several examples of the use made of the organ in the 
processional to the mass. One of the most striking is that of For- 
tunatus.‘ He describes the coming of dawn and the gathering of the 
men for the coming service. The turbulence of their coming gives 


Apostles in Constantinople (see p. 306, n. 1, in the Loeb Classical Library edition). This evi- 
dently occurred when Julian was a lad in Constantinople and before his apostasy. It would 
be interesting could one assume that the epigram was suggested te the young man by the 
organ within the church just left. Unfortunately the note does not tell us that. And since 
the tendency of the Eastern Church is against such a use of the organ, I am afraid that we 
must pass by the reference as a tantalizing but inconclusive bit. 

1 Vita Sollemnis Episcopi Carnoteni (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. Rer. Mer., v11, 316); also 
Vita S. Oswaldi Archiepiscopi Eboracensis, xxvii, 66 (Jean Mabillon, AA SS, vu, saec. v, 
p. 734: ‘et diebus festis sollium spiramento fortiore pulsati, praedulcem melodiam et clangorem 
longius resonantem ediderunt’). See also Cauensis coenibii dedicatio in AA SS Boll., 4 Mar., 
vu, 34, 6, and St Bruno, Carthusianorum Institutor, pt. 1: Commentary on Psalm 150 
(Patr. Lat., ci11, 1420;). 

2 Vita Desiderii Episcopi Viennensis (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. Rer. Mer., 111, 644). 

3 Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. Rer Mer., vu1, 379 ff. 

* Carmina, ii, no. 9 (Mon. Germ. Hist., AA., x1, 39). 
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way to an ordered chorus. Step by step the procession moves, the 
song swelling as it advances. Now the strings of the psalterium join 
their song to that raised by human voices. The tinkle of cymbals, 
the dry roll of tympana add color to the music. And then the pipe 
organ blares forth its ocean of sound from its large pipes, and the 
words of the song, repeated again and again by the men’s voices, 
follow the melody of the instrument. 

The De Ecclesiasticis Offictis of Amalarius, presbyter of Metz, 
gives a similar picture. According to his statement, the congregation 
was gathered in the church, the men standing on the southern side, 
the women, veiled,' on the northern.’ Into the half-gloom of the 
church moved the procession of the clergy, bishop, deacons, sub- 
deacons, acolytes, magnificent in white, scarlet, and gold, preceded 
by lighted candles and swinging censers. As they came, the majestic 
words of the Psalmist rang out: ‘Praise ye the Lord. . . . Praise him 
with the sound of the trumpet: praise him with the psaltery and 
harp . . . praise him with stringed instruments and organs.’ Praise 
him upon the loud cymbals. . . . Praise ye the Lord.’ And as they 
sang, cymbals, trumpets, psalterium, organ rang out. Slowly, with 


great dignity, the procession moved down the left side of the church, 
and on reaching the altar, the bishop began the mass. 

Furthermore, there is reason to believe that the organ accom- 
panied the singing of hymns,‘ and especially the psalms.°* 


1 iii, 2 (Patr. Lat., cv, 1104 D). 

* Tbid., 1105 A. 

3 The presence of the word ‘organs’ in Psalm CL should not confuse the reader. The 
original term was ‘ugab’ (33): Sacred Book of the Old Testament (ed. J. Wellhausen, Leipzig, 
1895), which has been generally translated as ‘pipes.’ In the Greek Testament translated 
from the Septuagint, the term used is épyavq, with the usual meaning of ‘instruments’ (H. B. 
Swete, ed., Old Testament in Greek, u (Cambridge, 1922), 414), which Jerome translated 
‘organo’ (Biblia Sacra secundum vulgatam Clementinam (ed. P. M. Hetzenauer, Ratisbon, 
1922), 11. The English rendition ‘organs’ has, therefore, an archaic significance, and should 
be read ‘pipes’ or ‘instruments’; see NED., s. v. ‘ organ,’ sb,? 2b. 

4 Versus in Canticis Canticorum de Deo Sanctaeque Ecclesiae, no. 31, stanza 17 (Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Poet. Lat., tv, ii, 624); Appendix ad Ermoldum: versus ad Pueros (ibid., 1, 92- 
93); Bede, Interpretatio Psalterii (Patr. Lat., xcu1, 1101 B). 

5 Sedulius Scottus, Carmina, ii, no. 63 (Mon. Germ. Hist., PP., 111, 219); Bibliothecarum 
et Psalterium Versus VI ad Karolum Caluum (ibid., 262); Radbotus, Carmina, iv (ibid., rv, 
188, 1. 82); Codicis Bernensis CCCLVIII Sylloga: ‘De Musica,’ (ibid., 255, 1. 47). See also 
p. 403, n. 5, above. 
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Whether the organ was used in the mass proper,’ however, is 
another question. There seems reason to believe that such was not 
the case prior to the twelfth century. Indeed, there is positive 
evidence to the contrary. Take, for example, the De Ecclesiasticis 
Offictis and the Eclogae de Officio Missae ? of Amalarius, presbyter of 
Metz. These two works contain an exact description of the mass as 
it was said at Metz and at the court of Louis the Pious, at whose 
command, indeed, the two works were written. They are of no little 
significance, for at Metz was probably found the Gregorian tradition 
in its purest form in the ninth century. We know that Gregory the 
Great is reputed to have founded a Schola Cantorum at Rome in 
which singers were trained and sent into Gaul, Germany,’ and 
England.‘ More specifically, we know that Pepin and Charlemagne 
imported from this school singing-masters at various times.’ In 
787 Charlemagne brought into Gaul two singing-masters, of whom 
one, Theodore, went to Metz, the other going to Soissons.® The in- 
ability of the Franks to sing disgusted the two Italians, but through 
the expenditure of much effort the standards of Metz were raised to 
such a point that they were considered the highest in Gaul.’ These 
same Romans seem to have brought organs with them.* Now, 
Amalarius wrote his two works about 825 a.p. The ordinary of the 
mass prescribed by him probably represented the Gregorian tradition 
jn the purest form then available. He stated categorically that the 


1 Although the organ seems to have been used as an accompaniment for hymns and psalms, 
and although these two musical forms may have been part of the mass, the fact that the organ 
was so used is in itself no guarantee that the organ was used as an accompaniment to voices 
during the mass, since both hymns and psalms were used in non-liturgical services. 

2 Patr. Lat., cv, 1315-33. 

3 John the Deacon, S. Gregorii Magni Vita, ii, 7 (Patr. Lat., uxxv, 91); Codex Carolinus, 
no. 41 (Mon. Germ. Hist., Epistolae, 111, 553-554). 

4 Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, ii, 20 (ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896), 1, 126), and iv, 16 
[18] (pp. 240-242). 

5 Pope Paul I wrote to Pepin regarding monks sent to Rome and Rouen to learn how to 
sing psalms in the Roman fashion (Codex Carolinus, no. 41, cited in note 3 above). 

6 Annales Laurissense3, anno 787 (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., 1, 170, 1. 58); John the Deacon, 
op. cit., c. 8 and 9 (p. 91); Ekkehard IV, Casus S. Galli, c. 3 (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., 1, 102). 

7 Annales Laurissenses, anno 787, loc. cit., p. 171, 1.40. See also the Monk of St Gall, 
De Carolo Magno, i, 10 (P. Jaffé, Bib. Rer., tv, p. 641). 

8 Monk of St Gall, De Ecclesiastica Cura Caroli Magni, i, 20 (André Duchesne, Historiae 
Francorum Scriptores (Paris, 1636-1649). 
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singers at Metz — and consequently at the court of Louis the Pious 
—used no instruments to accompany their chanting.’ There is 
similar evidence for monastic foundations, although the Regulae of 
the period made no specific provision against the use of the instru- 
ment. Thus, the monks of Fulda, who followed the Benedictine 
Rule,’ did not use the organ at all in their services. The monks of 
Casale were definitely prohibited from either learning or teaching 
the organ.‘ The commentator in the Migne edition of the Rule also 
indicated that the ancient customs of Monte Cassino forbade the 
construction of organs without the permission of the head of the 
chapter.°® 

Consequently, it seems probable that although the organ was well 
established in Gaul as an accompanying instrument for chants used 
when a great number of voices were singing, as in processions, and 
in the singing of psalms and hymns, it was not used as such in the 
service of the mass from the eighth to the eleventh centuries. It 
seems to have been used to indicate to the choir the pitch on which 
to begin a chant. Amalarius says that at Metz the trumpet was so 
used.’ But when the organ was present in the church, I have no 
hesitation in attributing this function to it. It will be remembered 
that such was the practice in Byzantium, where the organ had a 
specific part to play in great civil festivals.* 

Were it not for the fact that the organ was not used as an accom- 
panying instrument on civil occasions in Byzantium, there might be 
reason to suspect a liturgical rule prohibiting its use in the western 
mass, since it was used on non-liturgical occasions and not in the 
mass. In view of the Byzantine custom, however, we must turn 
elsewhere for an example of its omission. 


1 ‘Our singers hold neither cymbals nor lyres nor cithara in their hands, nor any other 
kind of musical instrument’ (De Ecclesiastica Officiis, iii, 3, p. 1106 D). 

2 Vita S. Sturmi, c. 14 (Mon. Germ. Hist., 11, 371). 

3 S. Pater Benedictus, Regula Commentata, c. 19 (Patr. Lat., uxv1, 476 A). 

4 Ibid. (p. 475 D). 

5 Ibid. 

6 Vita Caesarii Episcopi Arelatensis in Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. Rer. Mer., 111, 496. 

7 Liber de ordine antiphonarii, 1 (Patr. Lat., cv, 1247). 

8 See pp. 18-20 above. Papadopoulos makes the interesting suggestion that the organ 
was used while practicing although not at the performance itself (op. cit., pp. 11, 12). 
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When one considers the many references to the thunderous qual- 
ity of the early organ music,' and to the use made of it when the 
voices singing were many in number,’ one is led to suspect that while 
the tremendous emotional quality of the organ tone was recognized 
at an early date, the main reason for its exclusion from the music of 
the mass was that it was unfitted to accompany either a single voice 
or a small number of voices.* This may have been because of its great 
size. Large organs continued to be built throughout the early period, 
if we may judge from the classic example of the great Winchester 
organ, built in the tenth century. It is reported that this instrument 
required seventy men to keep up a proper air pressure, and that the 
volume of sound given out by it was terrifying to hear.‘ Indeed, as 
late as the twelfth century, Aelred, Abbot of Rievaux, protested that 
the organ was no fit instrument for use in the church service because 
of the terrific noise it made.’ But the reason may also have been 
that it was too awkward mechanically to permit its use. When the 
mechanism of the organ was improved sufficiently so that it could 
be used to accompany voices in small numbers, it seems to have been 
introduced into the mass. Thus we find Honorius of Autun referring 


to it as part of the service in the first half of the twelfth century,' 
and justifying its use by scriptural citation.’ Balderic, archbishop 
of Dol in the twelfth century, indicated its use, and defended the 
instrument against those who complained of the noise it made by 
saying that if it thumped and wheezed, the fault was as much lack 
of care as the nature of the instrument itself.* Reiner of St Laurent ° 


1 Thus the descriptions of Julian the Apostate (p. 391 above); Jerome (p. 398 above); 
Optatian (p. 395 above); Ammianus Marcellinus (p. 398 above); Sidonius Apollinaris (p. 390, 
n. 6 above); Fortunatus (p. 404 above); Bede (p. 396 above); Ikhw4n al-Safa (p. 398 above). 
See also Aldhelm’s riddle on the organ (p. 390, n. 2 above), and Wolstan, Prologue to Vita 
S. Swithuni (Jean Mabillon, AA SS, vu, 5 saec., p. 617). 2 See pp. 404-405 above. 

3 It is perhaps not insignificant that to this day the term used to designate unaccompanied 
vocal music is ‘a capella.’ 

4 Wolstan, op. cit., p. 31, n. 3. For other examples of the building of large organs, see 
p. 14 above. 

5 Speculum Charitatis, ii, 23 (Patr. Lat., cxcv, 571). 

6 ‘Then they sang the sequence with voice and organ’ (Gemmae animae, c. 77, in Patr. 
Lat., cuxxvit, 567 D). 7 Ibid., c. 189 (ibid., 587 D). 

8 Epistola ad Fiscamneses, c. 7 (Patr. Lat., cLxv1, 1177). 

® De Claris Scriptoribus Monasterii Sui, ii, 7 (Patr. Lat., cctv, 31). 
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and William of Malmesbury ! testified to the sweetness of its tone. 
And in the thirteenth century, Johannes Aegidius said that the organ 
alone was used in the music of the mass.” 

This change in attitude toward the organ is not surprising if one 
remembers the changes in construction which took place in the 
eleventh century. At that time it was known that different finishes 
on the pipes would produce differing qualities of tone,’ and that the 
delicacy of the sound emitted would be in proportion to the size of 
the opening in the pipe itself.‘ But in addition to these improvements 
in the quality of the organ tone, noticeable in the eleventh century, 
the first step toward an improvement in the action of the keys since 
the first century A.D. was made at that time. The spring-box mecha- 
nism was introduced in the last quarter of the eleventh century,° 
the slider-box keyboard gradually disappeared, and the modern 
keyboard, with black and white keys, slowly came into being. This 
was the first great change in organ construction since the time of 
Vitruvius, a thousand years before. Instead of pushing and pulling 
tones out of the great organ, they were pressed out, in the same way 
that they are to-day. The corresponding ease of execution is too 
obvious to require emphasis. With such changes in the construction 
of the instrument, changes which not only altered the quality of its 
tone but also increased the ease with which it could be played, the 
gradual use of the organ as an accompanying instrument in the mass 
seems to be explained. Its previous exclusion was based on practical 
rather than on liturgical grounds. When it no longer drowned out 
the voices, the inspiration roused by its tones was freely recognized 
and made use of. 

As might be expected, the changes evolved were not sudden or 
precipitate. By the tenth century a new interest in the organ and 
organ construction was being evinced, and in the monasteries. The 
first treatises on organ construction written since the time of Vitru- 
vius were written by Odo, the great abbot of Cluny,® by Notker 


1 Gesta Pontificum Anglorum (Rolls Series, No. 52, p. 429). 

* ‘in proses, and in sequences and hymns’ (Martin Gerbert, Scriptores, cit. supra, 11, 388). 

> See p. 400, n. 5 above. 4 Ibid. 

5 Such was the construction of the Magdeburg organ, apparently erected about this 
time. Audsley quotes Seidel on this point (op. cit., p. 28). 

§ M. Gerbert, Scriptores, 1, 303. 
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Balbulus,' by Hucbald,’ by Bernelin* — all of them monks. Dunstan 
in England not only was noted as a performer on the organ, but 
also furnished many churches and monasteries with instruments,‘ 
Ethelwold, abbot of Abingdon and later bishop of Winchester, con- 
structed an organ with his own hands.* Gerbert (Pope Sylvester II) 
was also noted as a builder of organs,’ being reputed among other 
things to have constructed an organ operated by steam.’ When 
pope, Gerbert established a studio of organ construction at Rome 
where was practised the art which he seems to have learned when 
a monk at Bobbio. When his former professor, Gerhard, abbot of 
Aurillace, wrote requesting an organ of him, he replied regretfully 
that the unsettled conditions in Italy would not permit the fulfil- 
ment of the request.* The matter seems to have bothered him 
somewhat; for in 987, the year of Gerhard’s death, he wrote to Ray- 
mond, Gerhard’s successor, saying that the organ was on the way, 
but that he could say nothing as to the whereabouts either of the 
organ or of the monk sent in charge of it. And finally, it is recorded 
that Earl Elwin presented an organ to the convent of Ramsay on 
which he spent thirty pounds in copper pipes.’° 

Thus, the interest in the organ, evident from the time of Notker 
Balbulus in the late ninth and early tenth centuries, bore fruit in the 
improvements of the eleventh. And in the following century the 
organ as a liturgical instrument came into its own, to replace, by 
the thirteenth century, all other instruments formerly used in the 


mass. 

1d. 912 (M. Gerbert, 1, 107). 2 Ibid., 147-148. 3 Ibid., 329. 

4 William of Malmesbury, Vita Sancti Dunstani, i, 4 (Rolls Series, No. 63, p. 257) and 
Gesta Pontificium Anglorum (Rolls Series, No. 52, p. 407). Dunstan was not the first to intro- 
duce organs into England as has so often been claimed. See Vita Wilfridi I Episcopi Ebora- 
censis Auctore Stephano (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. Rer. Mer., v1, 201). 

5 Historia Monasterii de Abingdon, ii (Rolls Series, No. 2, p. 278). 

6 Epistolae, nos. 70, 91, 92, 163, in Julien Havet, Collection de Textes pour servir a I’ Etude 
et a l’ Enseignement de I’ Histoire (Paris, 1889), vol. v1. 

7 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum, ii, 168 (Patr. Lat., cuxx1x, 1140). 

8 Epistolae, no. 70, p. 67. ® Ibid., no. 91, p. 83. 

10 Vita S. Oswaldi Archiepiscopi Eboracensis, xxvii, 66 (Jean Mabillon, AA SS, vu, 


5 saec., 734). 
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THE COVERS OF THE LORSCH GOSPELS 


By CHARLES RUFUS MOREY! 


Il. Tue Cover IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MuseuM 


HAT was originally the anterior cover of the Lorsch Gospels 

was acquired from the Webb Collection in 1866. It had 
previously belonged to the Leven and Soltikoff Collections. The first 
mention of it occurs in the catalogue of the Leven sale of 1853, in 
which an illustration of the plaque shows it without the silver gilt 
mounts which it possessed when it passed to the museum in South 
Kensington. Graeven * pointed out that these mounts were added 
later in imitation of those which adorned the Vatican cover before 
its recent dismounting. 

As was stated in the first article, the manuscript of the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark, of which the South Kensington plaque ap- 
parently formed the cover, was probably separated from the other 
two Gospels that are now in the Vatican in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. What happened to the first two Gospels then is 
not known. They may have been taken to Heidelberg with the rest 
of the library of Lorsch in 1555 and lost to sight in the sack of Hei- 
delberg in 1622; in any case they were to be found, minus the ivory 
cover, in the possession of Cardinal Bishop Migazzi in Vienna during 
the first half of the eighteenth century, and are now in the Bathy- 
aneum in Karlsburg, Hungary. 

The plaque was dismounted in 1927 for examination of the backs 
of the panels, which have now been more suitably mounted. The 
backs (Plate I) revealed nothing of interest (with the exception of 
D), save the letters A, B, C, D, E in Gothic script scratched on the 
panels as assembly-marks, which may well date from the rebinding 

! Studies in the Art of the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican Library, edited by C. R. Morey 
and E. Baldwin Smith, No. 4. The first part of this study, on the Vatican cover, appeared in 
SpecuLum for January, 1928 (vol. 11, no.1). The writer of the present article is much in- 
debted to Margaret H. Longhurst for the data concerning the history, description, and meas- 
urements of the cover in the Victoria and Albert Museum; see also Miss Longhurst’s Catalogue 


of Carvings in Ivory, Victoria and Albert Museum (London, 1927), Part 1, p. 62. 


2 Byzantin. Zeitschr. x (1901), 15. 
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of the fifteenth century recorded in a note at the end of the Vatican 
portion of the manuscript. On the edge of D near the three large 
binding holes that correspond to the similar holes of the Vatican 
cover, mentioned in the first article, are two grooved slots running 
inwards, with peg-holes wherewith to fix hinges of metal, leather, or 
vellum. No corresponding holes or slots are to be found in the Vati- 
can cover, and their situation on panel D of the South Kensington 
cover is not symmetrical to its present center. The inference of this 
is that the binding which they served was not that of the covers but 
of panel D before it was cut down and reused as part of the present 
cover; consular diptychs were sometimes hinged in this way, and it 
is possible that this panel, like the lower panel of the Vatican cover, 
was recut from the leaf of an antique diptych. 

The flanges at the top, bottom, and inner edges of the three central 
panels, which, as in the case of the Vatican cover were dovetailed 
into grooves in the bottom edge of the upper panel, in the upper edge 
of the lower, and from left to right on the vertical axis, have been 
everywhere cut off. The extent to which the carved surfaces also 
have suffered by this cutting may be judged from Plate 1, which 
reproduces the five panels dismounted. It will be seen that the 
lower feet and draperies of the flying angels of the upper panel (A) 
have been cut through, and that in the lower panel (£) the cutting 
has taken off the end of the building beside Joseph, the tip of Mary’s 
couch, half the finial of the tower to the right of the Child’s crib, 
and the tip of the staff carried by the angel who performs the an- 
nunciation to the shepherds. In fact this panel must have been more 
sharply cut back along its upper horizontal edge than the upper 
panel on its lower edge, for the latter retains a good part of its raised 
border, while this has disappeared in the case of the lower panel. 
The central panel (C) has also suffered: if one compares the bases 
of the columns that support the arch sheltering the Madonna with 
that of the right column beside Zacharias in the right-hand panel 
(B), or with the base of the corresponding colonnettes of the central 
panel of the Vatican cover, it is evident that we must restore a plinth 
beneath each base, which would considerably lengthen the panel 
and give the Madonna a more satisfactory position in symmetry 
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with its dimensions. The lateral panels have lost at the top little 
more than the flanges, since the raised border here must have been 
a narrow one if we may judge from the corresponding ones on the 
Vatican cover; at the bottom they have lost not only their flanges 
but something of the carved surface as well, since it is inconceivable 
that the big toe of the Baptist’s left foot (panel D) originally pro- 
jected as now over the edge. The question arises whether this diago- 
nal cutting at the bottom of the side-panels B and D is parallel to the 
original edge, or whether the original lower edge of these panels was 
horizontal as in the case of the Vatican cover; this involves as well 
the original shape of the bottom panel E. 

At this point it will be well to examine the evidence afforded by 
the holes left in the panels, and the comparative dimensions of the 
Vatican and South Kensington covers. The holes are indicated on 
the accompanying diagram (Plate m1) as they appear on the backs 
of the panels, and may be explained as follows: 


1. Holes due to attachment of mounts, mediaeval or modern. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8? 
1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
2?, 3?, 4? 
6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13 
1, 2, 3? 
. Holes in D for binding: 1, 2, 3. 
. Holes in D for pegs to fasten tabbed hinges: 5, 9. 
. Holes made for pegs to secure dovetails and apparently used 
later to hold iron plates added to strengthen dovetails. 
A. 6,7, 9? (7 has iron nails in it; 6 and 9 have pegs of 
ivory or bone.) 
B. 2,8 


Cc. 1 
D. 4,12 


All the holes except those otherwise noted are filled with plaster 
or glue probably inserted when the modern metal mounts were 
added; these were affixed to the wooden backing and not nailed 
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through the ivories as was the case with the Vatican cover, which 
accounts for the much smaller number of holes in the South Kensing- 
ton panels. The holes enumerated in section 4 above are surrounded 
by red coloring, as also is the case with A 8, B 3, and C 2, 3, 4. This 
red stain, analyzed, shows the presence of iron and is probably rust 
from iron plates or nails added either when the dovetails became 
weak or when they were cut away; in the latter case this must have 
happened before the final reduction of the bottom panel E, since no 
stains appear on this. 

It will be seen from the above that panel E has no holes for dove- 
tailing that can be relied upon to determine the shape of its upper 
edge. As to the relative dimensions of the Vatican and South Ken- 
sington covers, it is necessary to compute the over-all measurements 
of the latter, since, unlike the Vatican cover, it was separated into 
its constituent panels in the modern mounting which imbedded each 
of them in its own sunken compartment of the wooden backing. 
The dimensions in centimeters of the panels, as thus cut down and 
separately affixed to the mounting, are as follows: ! 


A. H.68 W. 26.5 
B. H. on outside edge 25.5; on inside 22.6 W. 8.2 
C. H. 22.5 W. 103 
D. H. on outside edge 25.0; on inside 22.5 W. 7.4 
E. H. 7.1 W. 26.5 


If the bottom panel was originally of its present shape, the over-all 
original height of the cover would equal the sum of the heights of 
A, C, and E, or cm. 36.4. If on the other hand we assume an origi- 
nally rectangular shape, the lateral panels must also have had rect- 
angular lower termination, and the central panel must have been 
longer. In this case to approximate the over-all height we must add 
to the previous figure half the averaged difference between the ex- 
treme and minimum heights of the side panels, or about 1.35 cm., 
which brings the over-all height to ca. 37.75. 

Something may be added no doubt to this dimension to make up 


1 The thickness of the panels is 6.7 mm.; that of the Vatican cover about 7.0 mm. The 
ivory is split in several places and small pieces have been renewed in panels A and C. 
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for the cutting of the upper edge of the lower panel E, indicated by 
the clipping of the finial of the tower to the right of the manger. The 
maximum width of the South Kensington cover is 26.5 cm.; that of 
the Vatican cover is 27.5 cm. If the centimeter’s difference between 
these widths, due to the cutting down laterally of the South Kensing- 
ton cover, be added to the over-all height to compensate for vertical 
shortenings, our figure is brought to 38.75 cm., while the height of 
the Vatican cover is 37.7 cm. On the other hand, the cutting-down 
of the panels in the lateral dimension has contracted its width much 
more than the cutting in the vertical sense has diminished its height, 
for in the former case the dimension is the width of the top panel 
whose set-offs have been removed on the short sides; in the latter 
case the trimming has removed little more than the flanges of the 
dovetails which do not contribute to the over-all height. The slight 
trimming of the upper edge of the lower panel E may be estimated to 
have reduced the height of this panel half a centimeter; adding this 
to the over-all heights above arrived at, we get the figures 36.9, 
assuming panel E to have had its upper edge bevelled as at present, 
and 38.25 if it and the lower edges of the lateral panels were originally 
rectangular. The difference from the height of the Vatican panel is 
in the one case cm. 0.8, in the other, cm. 0.55. 

This is not very conclusive in favor of either shape for the lower 
panel, but it at least shows that the height of the South Kensington 
cover, restored on this basis, offers no more difficulty than if we 
should assume an original shape of the lower and lateral panels cor- 
responding to that exhibited at present. We have, however, the 
missing plinths of the colonnettes flanking the Virgin in the central 
panel C to show that this panel was originally longer. In view of 
this it is necessary to conclude that the front cover (South Kensing- 
ton) of the Lorsch Gospels was made up to correspond to the restored 
posterior cover (Vatican), and owes to this the peculiar shape of its 
panels, which in the case of the Vatican cover was due to the em- 
ployment (after its lower corners were diagonally cut back) of the 
upper panel of an antique five-part plaque, and the fitting of the 
lateral panels thereto. The present shape of the South Kensington 
lower panel, the bias lower termination of the lateral panels, and the 
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cutting off of the central panel at the bottom, may then be ascribed 
to the modern workman who mounted the panels in the wooden 
backing from which they were recently removed. The amputations 
were obviously done with a view to reducing the juncture-lines of 
the plaque as a whole to symmetry. 


The carver of the South Kensington cover is to be distinguished 
from his confrére who restored the Vatican plaque as using fuller and 
more complicated folds of drapery, with not so narrow a grooving in 
their indication. He was the more positive personality of the two, 
using bolder curves in line and surface and a somewhat more pro- 
nounced relief. His upper panel displays two flying angels supporting 
a medallion which incloses a beardless long-haired bust of Christ, 
with crossed and fluted nimbus. In the central panel the Virgin sits 
holding the cross-nimbed Child on her bosom and her left arm. On 
the left lateral panel stands the Baptist holding in his left hand an 
unrolled scroll. The figure in the right lateral panel is Zacharias, 
apparelled as high priest and holding a censer and incense box. The 
lower panel depicts the Nativity, with Joseph seated, the Virgin re- 
clining on a very perpendicular mattress, and a crib which takes the 
form of the porch of a basilica and shelters the full figures of the ox 
and ass as well as the Child. Separated from the Nativity by a round 
tower is the Annunciation to the Shepherds, performed by an angel 
who holds a long sceptre with trefoil-tip and speaks to three shep- 
herds standing and sitting beside their flock. 

Graeven, in the above-cited article in the Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift, made clear the derivation of the Lorsch book-covers from an 
East Christian model, and in the preceding article on the Vatican 
cover it was shown that the East Christian model in question must 
have been a five-part diptych of which one piece has actually sur- 
vived in the upper panel of the Vatican cover. Inasmuch as the 
upper panel of the South Kensington cover reproduces the scheme 
of this piece, it can safely be assumed to copy the corresponding 
panel of the original diptych, save in the Christ-bust with long hair 
falling in tapering locks on the shoulders, which replaced a short- 
haired Christ of the Alexandrian original, as was pointed out in the 
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preceding article with reference to the Christ of identical aspect who 
occupies the central panel of the Vatican cover. The early Christian 
parallels for the three central figures of the South Kensington plaque 
were well collected by Graeven, who compared them quite properly 
with the Virgin, Baptist, and Zacharias figuring among the precursors 
of Christ in a well-known miniature of the Cosmas Indicopleustes 
of the Vatican Library. A somewhat better parallel for Zacharias 
is afforded by the mosaic which depicts him in the apse of the 
cathedral of Parenzo (sixth century) and dresses him in lacerna as 
in our ivory instead of the chlamys represented in the miniature; 
the mosaic also gives him similar foot-gear (Plate tv, 1). It is note- 
worthy also that the Madonna in the apse at Parenzo furnishes an 
excellent parallel for that of the South Kensington cover, and that 
the Baptist and Zacharias are represented in separate panels of the 
frieze below her. Graeven notes that the mediaeval copyist has left 
clues to his period in rendering Zacharias’ censer with a lid, and 
globular in shape, — according to him this form occurs first in the 
Bible of Charles the Bald,— and in the uninscribed scroll of the 
Baptist, accounted for by Graeven in the assumption that the an- 
tique original showed a Greek inscription on the scroll which the 
copyist was unable to read. Adolf Goldschmidt,' however, believes 
that the scroll was left empty for the painting of the Baptist’s motto 
Ecce agnus Dei. 

The above variations from the original are slight and give us no 
further indication of the date of the copyist than that he worked in 
post-antique times. The lower panels, however, both of the Vatican 
and South Kensington covers, are much more informative on this 
point. Graeven pointed out the East Christian motif which the 
Nativity retains in representing Mary as reclining on a mattress 
instead of sitting, as she is depicted in the Nativity groups of the 
Latin sarcophagi. He might have added that the peculiarly vertical 
placing of the mattress is a characteristic of ivories commonly classi- 
fied as Alexandrian and Coptic (Plate rv, 2).? So also is the sym- 


! Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der karolingischen und sdchsischen Kaiser (Berlin, 


1914-26), vol. 1, no. 12. 
2 See M. Schmid, Die Darstellung der Geburt Christi in der bildenden Kunst (Stuttgart, 1890), 


nos. 53-58. 
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metrical placing of the ox and ass, which on the sarcophagi are 
usually standing together on one side of the crib (Plate rv, 3), 
These motifs and the annexed Annunciation to the Shepherds were 
no doubt derived from the East Christian and presumably Alexan- 
drian original from which the central panels were copied, but in the 
style of the figures and the architecture with which the carver has 
embroidered his scenes we find him no careful copyist as he was in 
the other panels, but a child of his mediaeval period. 

The protruding eyes, the hunched-up posture of Joseph, the awk- 
ward angularity of the Virgin’s drapery, and the barbaric masks 
given to the shepherds — these are the indications that the artist, 
working in the reduced scale of his lower panel, has indulged here 
more freely his native style. On the Vatican cover the lower panel 
shows the same relapse into mediaevalism. Here again we find the 
Teutonic masks, the awkward movement, and the absence of antique 
flow of drapery; a further symptom of mediaeval date is the change 
of the peak of the Phrygian cap of the Magi into a knob. 

Most of all, however, does the transformation of the Early Chris- 
tian model came forth in the architectural embroidery of the scenes 
— as Graeven duly noted. In the Nativity, for instance, the artist 
has not only added to the putative Alexandrian Nativity (which like 
all East Christian Nativities must have depicted the manger without 
shelter) the Latin shed which is the constant feature of the Birth in 
the sarcophagi, but has made this into the porch of an elaborate 
rectangular structure, whose top he has shingled with diamond- 
shaped tiles instead of the tegulae and imbrices of an antique roof. 

Now this introduction of anything more in the way of a building 
than a mere arcade, into the background of the Nativity composition, 
is an innovatiori that is characteristic of mediaeval ivories (and less 
frequently of miniatures) of the tenth century and later.’ It is true 

1 Examples: 

Ivories: Antwerp, Coll. M. van den Bergh, x1 century (Goldschmidt, op. cit., vol. 11, no. 95); 
Berlin, museum, ca. 1100 (Goldschmidt, 11, 173 b); ibid., second half of x1 century (Gold- 
schmidt, 11, 79); ibid., x century (Goldschmidt, 1, 58); Bonn, Provincial Museum, x century 
(Goldschmidt, 1, 109); Brussels, Museum of Decorative Arts, x century (Goldschmidt, 1, 117); 
Cologne, Museum of Decorative Arts, second half of xm century (Goldschmidt, 11, 10); 


Darmstadt, Grand-ducal Museum, x1 century (Goldschmidt, m1, 103); Florence, Museo Na- 
zionale, middle of x1 century (Goldschmidt, 1, 35); London, British Museum, ca. 900 (Gold- 
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that a Nativity in the Carolingian Psalter of Utrecht is placed before 
a large rotunda, but the latter occupies the position which is fre- 
quently filled with an architectural composition in the miniatures 
of this manuscript, and seems to be no integral part of the icono- 
graphic tradition followed in the scene, which is that of the ‘open-air’ 
Nativity used in the Christian East. The closest parallel to the 
structure behind the crib on the South Kensington cover is fur- 
nished by the building that stands in the center of a city-wall behind 
the manger of the Nativity in a miniature of the Codex Egberti of 
the end of the tenth century (Plate v, 1). 

This city-wall is a motif that appears in Carolingian art very 
frequently, being especially prominent in the miniatures of the 
Utrecht Psalter. Interesting use of it is also made to enclose episodes 
of the life of Christ in miniatures at Diisseldorf (Landesbibliothek B, 
113).! Later, however, the original spatial concept was lost, and we 
find the city-wall employed in the illogical fashion of a decorative 
rather than localizing background, as in the miniature of the Codex 
Egberti. Still more indicative of later date than the ninth century 
is the employment of its distecta membra in the form of the detached 
towers that once constituted the corners of the wall. Such is prob- 
ably the turris gregis, thus labelled in the miniature of the Codex 
Egberti, and the one that appears behind the angel of the Annuncia- 
tion to the Shepherds on the South Kensington panel; such also are 
the four towers dotted through the scenes of the Magi on the lower 
panel of the Vatican cover. 


schmidt, 1, 159); Manchester, John Rylands Library (Goldschmidt, 1, 27); Melk, church, 
second half of x1 century (Goldschmidt, 11, 105); ibid., of the same date (Goldschmidt, 11, 104); 
Miinster, episcopal museum, first half of x1 century (Goldschmidt, 1, 47); Osnabriick, cathe- 
dral treasury, second half of x1 century (Goldschmidt, m, 102); Paris, Louvre, rx-x century 
(Goldschmidt, 1, 95). 

Miniatures: St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, Cod. 340, x1 century, Merton, Buchmalerei in St 
Gallen, pl. txxvu, 1; Trier, public library, Codex Egberti, 977-993, Kraus, Cod. Egberti, 
Pl. v, 1; Utrecht, University Library, Psalter, Facsimile, pl. 177. 

The above examples do not include those Nativities in which one or more little late Hellen- 
istic cities appear above the scene, e.g. in the Evangeliary of Otto m1, Munich (Leidinger, 
Miniaturen aus Handschr. der kgl. Hof. und Staatsbibl. in Miinchen, 1, pl. 17); in the Pericope- 
book (ibid., v, pl. 8); in the Paliotto of Milan (A. Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana (Milan, 
1901-28), vol. 1, fig. 167); and on an ivory book-cover of the Harrach Collection in Schloss 
Hradek (Goldschmidt, 1, 18). 

1 Jahrb. d. Vereins v. Alterthumsfr. im Rheinl., Heft uxxu. 
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The illogical later use of the city-wall is admirably illustrated in 
an ivory panel of the British Museum (Plate v, 2), where the attend- 
ant Joseph is seated near the reclining Virgin as on our book-cover, 
but outside the wall. If one compares the towers of this city-wall — 
with their single narrow window interrupting the band about their 
middle, and their termination in a conical roof capped with a ball — 
with the towers of the lower panel of the Vatican cover, especially 
the one to the right of Herod, the derivation of these curiously de- 
tached pieces of architecture is not far to seek. 

The panel of the British Museum was related to the Lorsch book- 
covers by Goldschmidt, who pointed out the strong resemblance of 
the Epiphany of the London plaque to that of the Vatican cover, 
in the similar star, in the shape and striation of the headgear of the 
Magi, in the rendering of the gifts in the bowls they offer Jesus, and 
in the attitude of Mary and the Child. The facial types throughout 
the London panel are almost identical with those of the lower panels 
of our book-covers, and it was doubtless the pronounced mediaeval- 
ism of these masks that prompted Goldschmidt to give a dating 
‘tx-x century’ to the London panel although he dated the Lorsch 
book-covers in the ninth. One wonders if, had the lower panels of 
our book-covers been considered as isolated monuments without the 
disturbing accuracy of the copies from the antique in the upper 
panels to confuse the eye, Dr Goldschmidt might not have left open 
for them also the possibility of a dating in the tenth century. 

Now there are several other ivories in Goldschmidt’s ‘Ada’ group, 
which he also dates along with the Lorsch book-covers in the ninth 
century,' that show remarkable affinity in style with our plaques 
of the Vatican and the Victoria and Albert Museum. This affinity is 
most conspicuous in the case of a book-cover in the Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum at Berlin (Plate v1, 1), which not only closely resembles the 


1 Not included in this group are some apparently modern imitations of the central reliefs 
of the Lorsch covers in the Stossmayer Collection at Agram (Goldschmidt, vol. 1, nos. 15, 16), 
and a similar copy of one of the angels of the Vatican cover in the Grand-ducal Museum at 
Darmstadt. Graeven in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts., xx1 (1900), 76, illustrates a triptych with 
modern copies on its wings of the two standing saints of the Victoria and Albert cover. Another 
modern imitation is in the Cathedral Treasury at Auxerre. I am indebted to Miss Longhurst 


for the above data. 
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style of our plaques in the type of Christ, but betrays identical man- 
nerisms, such as the ‘mustache’ mouth, and the hooking of the 
central lobe of the acanthus leaves over the rod-border. Another 
closely related ivory may be seen in Plate v1, 2, a St Michael in the 
Public Library at Leipzig, carved on the back of the leaf of a consular 
diptych, like the lower panel of the Vatican cover, and singularly 
allied to the angels of the Vatican cover in the fluting of his nimbus, 
in the incision of the drapery-folds into the form, and their rippling 
edges. Certain passages in the Michael are identical with some in 
the Vatican panels, e.g. the curves incised below the knee and the 
gathering of the skirts by a loop that falls across the calf of the leg. 
Compare also the fingers of the Deztera Domini that touch St 
Michael’s nimbus with the fingers of the John and Zacharias on the 
South Kensington cover. 

The pearled bands that follow the outline of St Michael’s legs 
have their counterpart in those in the corresponding position on the 
knee and legs of Zacharias. But a closer parallel still is afforded by 
a third related ivory, viz. the fragment of an Ascension in the Grand- 
ducal Museum at Darmstadt (Plate v1, 3), where not only does the 
same pair of bands appear on the robes of the Virgin, but with the 
same incised pattern that ornaments the bands on the tunic of Zach- 
arias. Here also, on the head of St Peter to the left of the Virgin, 
we find our characteristic shallow-fluted nimbus. Here too we find 
the heavy incised locks ending in corkscrew curls that are the cus- 
tomary rendering of hair in our ivories, as well as the loops across 
the legs, and the incisions beneath the knees. The apostle to the 
right of the Virgin has the same sash-like fold of his mantle across 
his waist that we find in the dress of the flying angels in the upper 
panel of the South Kensington cover. 

The same method of rendering the hair is found on two plaques, 
one in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, representing the Crucifixion, 
the other with the scene of Easter Morn in the Bargello at Florence, 
which together form a diptych-leaf (Plate vu, 1) that once, according 
to Kéhler,' fitted into the cover of a Gospel-book of the beginning of 
the ninth century (Vienna, Hofbibliothek Cod. 1193). Goldschmidt 


1 Cited by Goldschmidt, op. cit., vol. 1, no. 8. 
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advances reasons (the similar measurements of the depressions on 
the backs, the equivalence in height, and the suitability of the 
Ascension as pendant to the Crucifixion- and Sepulchre-scene) for 
considering the Ascension of Darmstadt as possibly the pendant 
leaf of the Berlin-Florence plaque. But he makes the significant 
remark that, even if this be true, the Darmstadt plaque is not by the 
hand that carved the other leaf, being ‘flatter in relief, and more 
precise and sharp in its lines.” The Darmstadt ivory in fact for- 
malizes and concentrates the mannerisms of the Berlin-Florence leaf; 
note, for instance, how the folds that curve and falter in the latter 
become sweeping and decisive in the former; how the heavy, squat 
forms of the one are lengthened and attenuated in the other; how 
the coarse and irregular modelling of flesh and hair in the Berlin- 
Florence leaf, that owes its very crudity to a lingering grasp of 
antique form, is transformed in the Darmstadt plaque into a pleasing 
stylization. The frank way in which the Darmstadt master cuts into 
the bodies to carve his drapery folds, the subtle sense of pattern 
with which he concentrates his drapery accents and contrasts them 
with the smooth surfaces with little regard for reality, show that he 
is of a generation that would not compromise decorative effect by 
too close imitation of antique relief. 

The contrast above described points less, for the Darmstadt 
relief, to a relation of contemporary pendant to the Berlin-Florence 
leaf than to a later period. Let us follow this suggested solution 
with reference to the next number of our group of ivories linked with 
the Lorsch book-covers, viz. the enigmatic Virgin seated under an 
arch borne on palm-colonnettes, holding cross and spindles, that 
adorns a plaque in the Morgan collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum (Plate vu, 2). The artist who carved this plaque had a hand 
less firm than that which gave its vigorous and virile line to the 
Leipzig Michael, and his draperies multiply and complicate their 
folds in a fashion resembling the convolutions of the Madonna’s 
robes in the South Kensington cover, but he betrays his community 
of school or date with the Leipzig craftsman by the curious armlets 
that the Virgin wears in common with St Michael, and the similar 
beaded band that follows the outer surface of the leg in both cases. 
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The construction also of the heavy face of the Virgin is similar to 
that of the Michael; more specific resemblance may be found in the 
heavy-lidded eyes, and the ‘mustache’ upper lip. 

Iconographically, the figure is unique; the spindles held in the 
left hand mark her as the Virgin without much question, but the 
cross-sceptre is a feature also found in the only other figure in medi- 
aeval art that approaches this, viz. the crowned and nimbed female 
with cross and book who is enthroned in a miniature of the Sacra- 
mentary of Heidelberg (Plate vir, 3), and is generally accepted as a 
representation of the Church. Is it possible that the strange figure 
on the Morgan ivory owes its puzzling conception and attributes to 
an effort on the part of the carver to produce a variation on the theme 
of the miniature-painter of the Heidelberg Sacramentary? 

This query is not quite so academic as it seems. The Morgan 
ivory happens to be the ‘only one of the existing ivories of the Caro- 
lingian-Ottonian period’! to fit exactly the depression in the cover 
of the Gero-codex at Darmstadt, so called because it was illuminated 
for Gero, archbishop of Cologne from 969 to 976.2, The manuscript 
was not executed at Cologne, however, but in the monastery at 
Reichenau, as was also the Sacramentary of Heidelberg, which is 
admittedly a contemporary product of the same scriptorium. If the 
Morgan ivory belongs to the original binding of the Gero-codex, it 
also was presumably carved at Reichenau, and its Virgin might have 
been adapted from the miniature of the Sacramentary while both 
manuscripts were still in the scriptorium. It is true that Goldschmidt 
prefers to consider the Morgan ivory as of ninth-century date, to 
correspond with the ‘Ada’ group in which he places it, and as a 
plaque from an earlier book-cover reused by the binder of the Gero- 
codex. Schmidt found support for this in the six large holes in the 
Morgan plaque; if nails or pegs were once driven through these, they 
have left no trace on the leather backing of the present cover of the 
manuscript, from which Schmidt concludes that they must date from 
the earlier fastening of the plaque to its original book-cover. This 


1 Goldschmidt, op. cit., no. 12. 
* Darmstadt, Grand-ducal Library, No. 1948. Cf. A. Schmidt, Die Miniaturen des 


Gero-codex (Leipzig, 1924). 
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explanation curiously overlooks the placing of the holes; each of 
them is bored through the carved relief in a manner incomprehen- 
sible if considered part of the original design. The holes must cer- 
tainly date from a later reémployment of the plaque. 

There is nothing of a physical nature, then, to prevent us from 
supposing the Morgan plaque to be the one designed for the binding 
of the Gero-codex; it might be an earlier plaque adapted to the pur- 
pose, but we have the curious coincidence of its central motif with 
the miniature of the Heidelberg Sacramentary in favour of a date 
contemporary with the Sacramentary and with the manuscript into 
whose cover it fits, viz. the third quarter of the tenth century.! 
This, be it noted, is a dating which overlaps the administration of 
the Abbot Salmann of Lorsch, who tres libros ex ebore et argento miri- 
fice uetustari fecit: in the preceding article we have seen that it is 
difficult not to see among these three volumes the Gospels of Lorsch 
whose posterior cover in the Vatican was restored ex ebore at least. 

Now we are not at all at the end of our coil that has involved so 
far the Sacramentary of Heidelberg, the Gero-codex, and its putative 
cover-plaque in the Morgan collection of the Metropolitan Museum. 
Let us look at the three miniatures reproduced on Plate vin. No. 1 
is a well-known miniature of the enthroned Saviour in that portion 
of the Lorsch Gospels now in the Bathyaneum of Karlsburg, Hun- 
gary. This is repeated, with simplification, in a miniature (no. 2) of 
the Gero-codex, and again, with more simplification, in the Heidel- 
berg Sacramentary (no. 3). The relation of the three miniatures has 
long been known, and variously explained as due (1) to a monastic 
tradition active in widely separated monasteries such as Lorsch and 
the Reichenau scriptoria which produced nos. 2 and 3; (2) to pattern- 
books circulated among the monastic scriptoria; (3) to a sketch made 
by a Reichenau artist who visited Lorsch.? Waiving the question 
whether the Heidelberg miniature is derived from that of the Lorsch 

1 Schmidt’s contention (op. cit., p. 37) that the absence of the episcopal title and the 
phrase Basilicaz Petri custos applied to Gero in the dedicatory verses on fol. 8 of the Gero- 
codex indicate that he received the book before his ordination as archbishop in 969, seems to 


involve too much reliance on mediaeval poetical phraseology as an historical source. 
2 See Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. 
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Gospels or indirectly through the miniature of the Gero-codex, 
Kohler ' has recently settled the matter by proving beyond doubt 
that this and other miniatures of the Gero-codex are directly imi- 
tated from the Lorsch Gospel-book, and that apparent discrepancies 
between the Lorsch miniatures and those of the Darmstadt manu- 
script find their origin in other miniatures of the ninth-century manu- 
script. It is evident, then, that in the third quarter of the tenth 
century, when the Gero-codex was in process of illustration, the 
Lorsch codex was in Reichenau. 

Why was it there? It seems reasonable to suppose that it was 
there by order of Abbot Salmann, sent up from Lorsch as one of the 
tres libros, to undergo the restoration of its covers — which was dem- 
onstrated as far as the Vatican cover is concerned in the preceding 
article. Reichenau in the latter half of the tenth century was 
the centre par excellence of the best artistic work in Germany. 
K. Kiinstle’s Kunst des Klosters Reichenau (Freiburg, 1924) lists the 
achievements of the island’s ateliers in this period; they were par- 
ticularly noteworthy in the field of illumination of manuscripts, but 
it is inconceivable that the manuscripts written and illuminated at 
Reichenau should have been sent elsewhere to be bound, which in 
turn implies ateliers of metal- and ivory-workers. Goldschmidt * 
has assigned a number of ivories to a school which he calls ‘Milan- 
Reichenau’ mainly because of the great probability of the existence 
on the monastic isle of such ateliers. The position which the Abbey at 
this time occupied in Europe as the leading artistic centre is made 
clear by the requisition by Pope Gregory V, on the occasion of the 
investiture of a new abbot of Reichenau in 998, of three products of 
the scriptorium’s skill — a Gospel-book, a Sacramentary, and an 
Epistolary. 

Let us pursue the path thus indicated, seeking further possible 
recruits for our group of ivories that may be assigned to the Reich- 
enau atelier. It is worthy of note that the broad circular glory, orna- 
mented and treated in the manner of a border, which surrounds the 


1 Festschrift Clemen (Diisseldorf, 1920), pp. 255 ff. 
2 Op. cit., vol. u, nos. 1-20. 
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Christ in the three miniatures reproduced on Plate vin, is a rare 
motif elsewhere in Carolingian and Ottonian art, wherein the glory 
commonly assumes an elliptical form. It is of some significance, 
then, not only that the miniatures of the Gero-codex and of the 
Heidelberg Sacramentary copied this peculiar motif, with variations, 
in their imitations of the Lorsch miniature, and that the latter of the 
two Reichenau painters repeated it in his picture of the ‘Church’ 
(Plate vu, 3), but also that it recurs in somewhat flattened form in 
an ivory book-cover in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 
(Plate rx, 1), again surrounding the Saviour in majesty. It is an 
inferior work, but its slovenly carving of hair, features, and drapery 
betrays nevertheless a relationship with the Christ of the Vatican 
cover, having in common with it the pleating of the tunic on the 
breast, the fluted nimbus, and the upper lip like a mustache. Gold- 
schmidt ' dates the ivory in the ninth century, but remarks that it 
decorates the cover of a tenth-century Gospel-book from Chateau- 
Cambresis in Hainault. Again he must resort to the hypothesis of 
reémployment of an earlier ivory in the binding of a manuscript 
of the tenth century, to retain the dating of his ‘Ada’-group. 

The difficulties besetting a dating in the ninth century of our 
group of ivories are seen to be many. In the first place, we must 
assume that the passage in the Lorsch chronicle recording Salmann’s 
restoration of the binding of three codices has no reference to the 
covers of the Lorsch Gospels, although it is clear that they are the 
product of such a restoration. Second, we must close our eyes to the 
stylistic difference which these ivories manifest when compared with 
other members of the ‘Ada’-group, and to their manifest affinity 
with Ottonian works; compare, for instance, the Leipzig Michael 
(Plate v1, 2) with the archangel to the upper right in the fresco of 
the Last Judgment at Burgfelden, dated by Kiinstle ca. 1000° 
(Plate rx, 2). We must waive the fact that the Fitzwilliam Christ 
and the Morgan Virgin, both belonging to the group, also belong to 
covers of manuscripts of the tenth century. We must ignore the 
coincidence that the Lorsch Codex was at Reichenau in the third 


1 Op. cit., vol. 1, no. 7. 
2 Die Kunst des Klosters Reichenau (Freiburg, 1924), p. 15. 
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quarter of the tenth century while the Gero-codex was receiving 
there its illustration, and the plausible explanation that it was there 
for the restoration of its covers. We must find also some other way 
to explain the use of architecture in the lower panels of both covers 
in a manner that is more consistent with the practice of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries than with that of the ninth. 

On the other hand, this curious catena of data may be without 
difficulty explained by the following reconstruction of the history of 
the Lorsch book-covers. The Lorsch Gospels were written in the 
early ninth century,’ and may with probability be identified with 
the Euangelium scriptum cum auro pictum habens tabulas eburneas, 
mentioned as No. 1 in the oldest catalogue of the Lorsch library, of 
the first half of the ninth century. Its ivory covers were two five-part 
plaques of Alexandrian style of the late fifth century.? By the time 
of Abbot Salmann (972-998) these ancient plaques had become worn 
out to an extent that necessitated the entire renewal of the front 
cover, and the renewal of all but the upper panel of the back cover. 
The book was sent to Reichenau to be repaired, between 972 (Sal- 
mann’s accession) and 976. We know it was at Reichenau before the 
latter date, because some of its miniatures were copied in the lec- 
tionary illuminated for Gero, archbishop of Cologne, who died in 976. 
The posterior cover was restored by cutting away the splintered 
lower corners of the ancient upper panel, and adapting the new 
lateral panels thereto by a bias cutting. The front cover was carved 
entirely anew, but arranged also with a bevelled upper panel so as 
to present an appearance symmetrical with its pendant. The com- 
positions of both covers, save in the case of the lower panels, followed 
closely the fifth-century carvings of the original covers; to guide 
himself in this copying, the artist of the Vatican cover drew a sketch 
of the head and arm of the original Christ on the back of one of his 
panels. For his lower panel he used and cut down a consular diptych 
of Anastasius (A.D. 517). The adherence of the artist of the South 
Kensington cover to his early East Christian model was demon- 


strated by Graeven. 


1 Kohler, op. cit., p. 260. 
2 Cf. SpecuLum, m1 (1928), 71-74. 
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The carving was done by monastic sculptors of Reichenau, of the 
same school that produced the ivory plaque that was fitted into the 
cover of the Gero-codex, the plaque with the enthroned Christ that 
decorated the tenth-century manuscript from Chateau-Cambresis, 
the Berlin plaque of the same subject, the Leipzig Michael, the As- 
cension of Darmstadt, and the book-cover in the British Museum 
that shows so close a resemblance in its Nativity and Epiphany to 
the same scenes on the lower panels of the Lorsch covers. Indeed it 
is in these lower panels that our carvers most clearly betrayed their 
date and style, introducing elaborate architecture into compositions 
in true Ottonian manner, and dismembering the Carolingian walled 
city into a series of towers. 

Thus is explained the curious historical and stylistic relation 
that transpires between the miniatures of the Lorsch Gospel-book, 
the imitation thereof in the Gero-codex and the Sacramentary of 
Heidelberg, the Morgan and Fitzwilliam ivories, the restoration of 
bindings by the Abbot Salmann, and the covers of the Lorsch codex. 
The result is that we must eliminate from the ‘Ada’-group the ivories 
above discussed, as being products of Reichenau of the latter part 
of the tenth century. Further study may add further members to 
the Reichenau group, and still further diminish the ‘Ada’-school. 
What further subtraction from the ‘Ada’ ivories should be made in 
favor of the Reichenau group, and whether the ‘Ada’-group will 
still hold together after such subtraction is made, is a problem whose 
solution will doubtless be undertaken by other students. It will 
suffice here to have given an archaeological justification for the re- 
moval from the ‘Ada’-group of a group of ivories which have never 
seemed properly to belong to the ninth century, and have always 
awakened comparison rather with the less antique but more virile 
style of the Ottonian period — and specifically with that of the 
great centre of monastic art of the end of the tenth century to which 
the above discussion has assigned them, viz. the isle of Reichenau.' 

1 Goldschmidt himself (op. cit., 1, 8) was not unconscious of this distinction, but attributes 
the discrepancy in style within the ‘group’ to ‘grissere und geringere Einfiihlung in einen 


iilteren auswiirtigen Stil.’ He thus explains the difference between the flying angels of the 
upper panel of the Vatican cover and the corresponding pair on that of the Victoria and Albert 
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Museum — a distinction very penetratingly developed by him, but due as we have seen to 
an actual difference of five centuries in date, since the Vatican angels belong to the antique 
model from which the carvers of the rest of the covers drew their inspiration. No keener isola- 
tion of the style of our Reichenau ivories from the rest of the ‘Ada’-group could be given than 
the following which is quoted from Goldschmidt, apropos of the Darmstadt Ascension (PI. 
vi, 8): ‘. . . tritt bei Diimpfung des Plastischen das Liniengefiihl mit viel grisserer Sicherheit 
und griésserem Selbstbewusstsein hervor. Allein schon die lange Kurve der Mariengestalt, 
gegen welche die horizontalen Faltenbiindel auslaufen ist dafiir bezeichnend. Selbst die Figuren 
scheinen sich zu durchflechten. . . . Dasselbe liisst sich vom herrlichen Leipziger St Michael 
sagen, dessen Gewandfalten sich um das linke Bein und um den Lanzenschaft verknoten. 
Hiufung der linearen Motive, miglichster Reichtum an Gegenbewegungen und Durch- 
kreuzungen sind eine Tendenz des Stiles.’ 


PrinceToN UNIVERSITY 





ON THE TEXT OF THE SPECULUM STULTORUM 


By JOHN HENRY MOZLEY 


I 


HOMAS WRIGHT, in his edition of Nigel Wireker’s Speculum 

Stultorum for the Rolls Series (No. 59), used three MSS, which 
he called A, B, and C, and one printed edition, P. With the incuna- 
bula of this work I hope to deal at another time; for the present I am 
concerned only with the MSS, and the readings of P need not trouble 
us at the moment.’ 

A is Harleian 2422, a thirteenth-century MS., containing only 
this work and lacking the last 350 lines or so, i.e., about eight leaves. 
It has the prose preface, and is well equipped with paragraph 
headings. 

B is Arundel 23, a fifteenth-century MS. in a beautiful Italian 
Renaissance hand recalling the best style of the twelfth century. It 
likewise has lost several leaves, the gap covering pp. 41-59 of 
Wright’s edition, nearly 440 lines, and it ends in the middle of a page, 
36 lines too soon (‘condicione sui’), with ‘Explicit Burnellus’ follow- 
ing. The initial letters of paragraphs are in blue, but there are no 
headings, except in the passage describing the different religious 
orders (Wr., pp. 82 ff.). 

C is a fourteenth-century MS. of the Cotton collection, Titus 
A xx, and a sad contrast to the foregoing, so far as appearance and 
legibility are concerned. Except for the prose preface, which is alto- 
gether lacking, the poem is complete. It is bound up with a great 
many others, including five poems attributed to Walter Map, and as 
many chiefly patriotic, by Robert Baston, and same Goliardic verse; 
towards the end of the collection comes a work entitled ‘De Norfol- 
ciensium moribus, seu descripcio Norfolcie per monachum quendam 
Petroburgensem,’ followed by ‘Descripcionis illius impugnacio,’ 
which may throw some light on its provenance (see p. 440 below). 

1 It may be added that Wright does not trouble to state what his MSS are; it is only by 
an incidental note that one learns that P is a printed edition. A, B, and C are all in the British 


Museum, the only British Museum MSS of this work, in fact, until the purchase of Additional 


$8665 some 20 years ago. 
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Not much can be said of the provenance of the other two MSS; 
in A there are no indications, at least that I have noticed. B belonged 
(15th or early 16th century) to Thomas Jakes; its contents smack 
of the library of Canterbury Cathedral Priory, for Nigel is repre- 
sented by another poem, a short account of a miracle, and there are 
incidents in the life of St Thomas; the Speculum, again, is followed 
by a few lines written by some enemy of Nigel and a later hand 
notes that the writer feared that Nigel would succeed to the arch- 
bishopric on the death of Archbishop Richard (d. 1184).! 

Generally speaking, Wright’s text is that of A, with the readings 
of B, C, and P given as variants below. A is rarely departed from, 
and only in obvious cases of error (mostly spelling or grammar, 
sometimes metre): e.g., Wright, p. 11, arata (arato A), p. 20, surri- 
puere (subrupuere A), p. 22, resoluere (soluere A), p. 25, expedit armento 
(armenti A), p. 30, precipito (precipita A), where Wright himself has 
done no better, p. 36, Lyaeum (Lienum A), p. 44, cuique libet (curlibet 
A), p. 49, putauit (peraddat A, with parabat in margin), p. 86, timore 
(timere A), p. 91, licttumque (lutumque A), etc. The reading pre- 
ferred is usually that of one or both of the other MSS, but sometimes 


he perversely or by sheer error inserts a reading of his own, e.g., 
precipito, putauit (precipiti, parabat BC); the readings of P are fre- 
quently given, especially during the lacuna in B, C being generally 
in agreement with A. 

Errors are not infrequent in Wright’s edition, e.g.: 


p. 5, n. 18, et ut .. . persuadeat ‘only in B’ is in AC also 

p- 8, Il. 19, 21, sic, iste Wr.: sicut, item AB 

p- 11, 1. 11, magis Wr.: nugis MSS (error from ‘magis’ in preceding 
line) 

p- 13, n. 1, B quoted wrongly as reading ‘risus’ for ‘fastus.’ 

p- 15, ll. 1, 26, medicint . . . quam Wr.: medici . . . quamque MSS 

p- 19, n. 8, B reads ‘magis’ not ‘maius’ (last word of pentameter) 

p. 24, 1. 28, posset Wr.: possit MSS 

p- 26, n. 2, for ‘A’ read ‘B’ 


1 It is held by many that these lines are by Nigel himself, who is modestly disclaiming 
any wish to succeed. 
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p. 28, 1. 30, annona (penultimate word of pentameter) with n. 
‘amonia’ interlined . . . in A: A’s reading is ‘anona,’ with ‘amo- 
af interlined 

p. 34, 1. 5, necnon de cauda colubrae Wr. necnon et cauda, etc. A 

p. 36, 1. 4, cotidina Wr.: cotidiana MSS 

p. 41, 1. 23, anget Wr.: angit MSS 

p. 79, 1. 26, remaneat Wr.: me maneat A 

p. 84, 1. 3, commodant Wr.: comodant A 

p- 


97, 1. 12, quae me nocere solent A (retained by Wr. against 


scansion) 
p. 98, 1. 15, obex Wr.: apex MSS 


These are some fair specimens, mostly errors of carelessness, and of 
ignorance of metre or of the quantity of syllables. 

With regard to the rubric headings to the different pargraphs, 
Wright includes many from P, which he encloses in square brackets. 
The rest are much the same in A and C, but they are mostly omitted 
by B. 

The variations in C from the reading of A are unimportant; 
examples are: p. 11, Willelme A: Guilleime C, Uluxes A: Ulyzes C, 
fuit A: fuerit C; p. 12, sapuit A: sapit C, sceptrumque A: sceptraque C; 
p. 17, damula ceruus A: danila cerua C; p. 21, frut A: sua C; p. 23, 
uespes, oestres A: uespas, oestros C; p. 24, sinet, spreuit A: sinit, sper- 
nit C’; p. 35, Falerna A: Salerna C; p. 41, aures (corr. auras) A: aures 
(wrong reading) C; p. 48, cistra A: sistra C; p. 49, celer et . . . peraddat 
(parabat in margin) A: celarat . . . peraddat (both wrong) C; p. 50, 
quid sit ego A: quid sim ego C; p. 56, citam (corr. in mg. to cupit) A: 
sitam t. cupit C; p. 66, seu peluis (ceu i. sicut over seu) A: seu pellis C; 
p. 97, me nocere solent A: nocuere mihi C; p. 104, quod uile despiciunt 
A: uile quod d. C. On the whole C is not very helpful and may be 
for the most part disregarded.’ 

Besides the three MSS used by Wright there exist several others 
in England, and it will be convenient here to set down a list of 
such as I have so far discovered, and the letters by which I propose 
to designate them: 


1 Except, of course, where A fails, from Wr., p. 133, to the end. 
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I. Fuuzity CoLuatep 


Bodleian 761, date shortly after 1360 (see P. Meyer 
in Romania, xxxvit [1908], 509), has two large lacu- 


Bodleian 851, date last quarter of fourteenth century 
(see M. R. James in Introduction to Map, De Nugis 
Curtalium, Anecd. Oxon. 1914, p. vi) has same two 
lacunae as E 
(iii) B. M. Additional 38665, early fifteenth century 
(iv) Lambeth 357, fifteenth century, akin to (i) and (ii) . . 


II. Partity CoLuatep 


(v) Bodleian 780, fifteenth century, akintoEandF.. . 
(vi) Bodleian 496, fifteenth century, akin to E and F . 
(vii) Digby 27, fifteenth century, akin to E and F 


Ill. Nor ExamInep 


(viii) All Souls 37, ca. 1400 

(ix) Trin. Coll. Dublin 440, fourteenth — fifteenth centuries (D) 
(x) | Lincoln Cathedral Library 105, fourteenth century . . (M) 
(xi) Lincoln Cathedral Library 191, fifteenth century (1st half) (N) 


These are all the MSS that I have been able to discover in 


England. 
TEXT 


A glance at Wright’s text is enough to show that B’s readings 
differ very markedly from those of A and C. This divergence is 
continued in the MSS EFL on the one hand (= B), and K on the 
other (= AC). GHI, on the whole, so far as I have examined them, 
support EFL. About DJMN I cannot speak as yet. 

Two points must be mentioned: (1) Some of the MSS have a 
long interpolation following p. 95, ‘psalmatis absque metro’ in 
Wright’s edition, 198 lines in GJ, 228 in D, 244 in K (this informa- 
tion about D I owe to the kindness of the Trinity College librarian, 
Mr J. Gilbart Smyly). It extends the list of religious orders satirised 
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by Burnellus, including Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinian 
Friars and Carmelites,' all founded since the author’s date; further, 
K has 14 more lines following ‘fratre manere licet’ (p. 96), which 
summarise the points of the orders dealt with. From the fact that 
the MSS which have most lines are earlier than those that have 
fewer it would seem that either the latter omitted part of what they 
found in the former, or both classes derived from one original, the 
former (DK) supplementing it, and the latter (GJ) not. The inter- 
polation is not in J. (2) Two fourteenth-century MSS and one of 
the fifteenth century have two considerable lacunae; these are EF 
and L. The missing lines are from Wright, p. 97, ‘Fluctuat in dubiis’ 
to p. 124, ‘pronus in omne malum.’ In F, however, the lacuna extends 
to p. 125, ‘magnificare solent,’ but after p. 129 F returns to p. 124, 
‘Hinc est quod,’ and proceeds to ‘magnificare solent,’ then has p. 126, 
‘Obfuit augmentum’ to ‘deficiuntque cito,’ then p. 130, ‘ Talibus ex- 
emplis’ to ‘spreta iacent.’ The second lacuna in all three MSS com- 
prises all that follows the line ending ‘spreta zacent’ to the end of the 
poem. All three MSS must almost certainly derive from the same 
original, which probably was lacking in a number of leaves; one 
may even make a guess at the number of leaves missing: the scribe 
of F omitted 20 lines which he inserted soon after discovering his 
mistake, showing that the lines were in his original; how did he 
come to omit the lines? There is no cause such as homoioteleuton 
to explain his passing from a line ending ‘quam statuere mihi’ to one 
ending ‘magnificare solent’; indeed, he might have been expected to 
begin again two lines lower down, after a line ending ‘sepe referre 
mihi.’ The most likely cause seems to be that he missed a whole 
page, perhaps in turning he missed the verso and began on the fol- 
lowing recto; if, then, there were 20 lines to a page (A has 22) and 
40 to a leaf, since 786 lines have been omitted in the lacuna, we may 
say that 20 leaves were missing, which would allow for space taken 
up by rubric headings. 

The relation of GI and of BH to this assumed original is not so 
clear. The latter MSS have no gaps except the last 36 lines, but the 
readings are generally the same; we may assume that the original 


1 The Carmelites did not spread into Europe before about 1238. 
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was copied before the loss of its leaves, and that BH are late de- 
scendants. The former (GJ) have both got the interpolation from 
some other MS., whether independently, or one of them copying the 
other; further, G only has the poem down to Wr., p. 106, 1. 18, 
‘dissimulante diu,’ and no more, while I has that, and also p. 124, 
‘hine est quod,’ to 130, ‘spreta iacent.’ In other words the first lacuna 
in I is shorter by 268 lines, otherwise the MS. resembles EFL; we 
might then suppose that the original had been copied when only 13 
of its leaves were missing, the extra 268 lines filling seven leaves of 
19 lines to a page (two pages having 20), that this copy had produced 
I, and that the scribe of G copied J down to ‘dissimulante diu’ and 
there stopped; or conversely that the scribe of I copied G as far as 
he could, and then got pp. 124-130 from either EFL or a similar MS. 

Whatever actually happened, it seems most likely that some 
common original must be postulated for EFL and BHGI, though 
the fifteenth-century MSS, except L, tend to vary from EF, while 
still for the most part differing from ACK. The readings of this 
original seem to bear in many cases the character of a revision of 
the text represented by A. 

Another explanation of the lacunae in EFL may be as follows: 
the text of these MSS represents the earliest form of the work, and 
the missing passages are additions. In support of this hypothesis 
may be urged (1) that the text runs on quite naturally from Wr. 
p. 97, ‘nec ultra uel citra possum quam statuere mihi,’ to p. 124, “hine 
est quod statui me tradere religiont,’ and (2) that what intervenes is 
in the nature of an interpolation, very similar, in fact, to the admit- 
ted interpolation of the MSS DK, etc. Burnellus has finished his 
satiric review of the religious orders; he meets Galienus, and, after 
expressing his disgust both with his former life and with the schools, 
goes on (as in EFL) ‘hinc est quod,’ etc. But in the received text we 
have another long tirade against the Roman Court, against kings, 
against bad priests and pontiffs, abbots, priors, religious in general, 
and laymen, to which is joined a fable of the Crow, the Cock, and 
the Sparrow-hawk. This passage, therefore, may quite well be an 
addition, though probably from the pen of Nigel himself, as it ap- 
pears in the thirteenth-century MS., and is not noticeably different 
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in style from the rest of the book. (3) With regard to the second 
lacuna, from Wr. p. 130, to the end, here too there is a long passage 
that seems to be an addition, the story of Bernard and Dryanus. 
Bernardus is the master of Burnellus, but the tale has nothing to 
do with Burnellus at all, nor with the moral of the Speculum. It 
seems more likely that the work in its earliest form ended at Wr. 
p- 134, ‘Talia Burnello secum meditante Cremonam intrat, et est 
domino subditus ipse suo.’ Now this comes about four pages (in 
Wright) after the ending of EFL, so that we would have to assume 
that their original had lost 112 lines, or (if the conjecture as to the 
number of lines in a page of that original is correct) three leaves. 
(4) Again, the story of Bernardus and Dryanus is in the lost part 
of A; it may, consequently, never have been in A at all, and that 
MS. may have lost only the 18 lines from p. 133, ‘sed wice conuersa,’ 
to p. 134, ‘subditus ipse suo,’ i.e., one leaf only. (5) This theory is 
to some extent supported by the prose preface, which contains a 
rough summary of the contents of the work; it will be found that 
nearly all the incidents are mentioned there up to the satire on the 
religious orders (the only one not alluded to is the story of the in- 
gratitude of the magistrate, pp. 73 ff.), but that there is no hint of 
criticism of anyone else besides monks; it is true that the story of the 
three goddesses, pp. 125 ff., is not alluded to, but it seems unlikely 
that there should have been no mention in the preface of the long 
story of Bernard and Dryanus, if it had formed part of the original 
work. 

If this hypothesis be admitted (and I do not consider it as any- 
thing more), then EFL must be descended from a copy of the work 
in its earlier form, before the additional tirade against kings and 
clergy was added to the satire on the orders, and before the story of 
Bernard and Dryanus was added at the end. As to these additions, 
all we can say is that the former must, the latter may, have been 
added before the date of the thirteenth-century MS. A. 

I append a list of readings, which represent the two different 
families, ACK on one hand, and EFL on the other. In their main 
differences from ACK the latter (EFL) are followed by BH and GI, 
but probably a more detailed examination would show that these 
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four MSS present considerable variations from EFL, partly inde- 
pendent, partly returning to ACK: 


3 in summo et uero salutari ACK 
4 inseri ACK 
mancipatus ACK 


5 audiat ACK 
quid contigerit narrando taliter 


declarat ACK 


7 qui in aliquo leuiter seu 
grauiter possent nocere ACK 


9 penam discendo et operam perdit 
impensam AC cum pena... 
et impensam K 


11 reuoluo ACKLI 
nunc habet ACK 
mutus erit ACK 
12 prodigiosus ACKFI 
opis ACK 
quid tibi si cauda ACKF 
18 placet ACK 
19 esto quod hinc .. .. mihiom. ACK 
20 quoque .... nunc ACK 


subtraxit ACKL 
castigat ACK 
nociuior AC uicinior K 
timenda AC 
tunc munda ACK 
ue mihi quod ego nunc cunctis 
AC cunctis ego nunc K 
ademisset ACKI 

28 mihi dum coniuncta ACK 

29 pariter conturbat oester ACK 
stimulant mordent ACK 


et sapientie inniti salutari FBI 
inferri FBI 

deputatus FBI 

audito FBI 

quid contigerit narrat FBI 


nec aliquid infirmum putant uel sine 
robore quod aliquo tempore uel in 
minimo possit nocere FBGI 

literas discendo operam perdit et 
impensam F' scholas frequentando 
literis et o.p. et expensas GI _pe- 
nam om. B 

recordor EF BH 

non habet EFLBHGI 

mutus erat (stultus L) EFLBHI 

prodigiosos ELBH 

opem EF BHI (ipse L) 

quid si cauda tibi ELBHI 

patet EFLI prius BH 

extant in EFLBHI 

quaque ....tunc LB quaque.... 
cum 

EF quoque , .. 
nunc H 

subtraheret EFB 

sepeliuit EFLBG 

nocentior EFLBGI 

tremenda EFLBGI 

preterita EFLBGI 

me miseram quod ego cunctis 
EFLBGI 

adhesisset BH 

dum me comitata EFLB 

pecudum turbator oester EFLB- 

GHI stimulos acuunt EFLBGI 


.. nunc J quaque... 
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30 ipsa ACK 

31 mundana ACK 

32 noli tardare pedester ACK 
33 flamine ACK 

36 exacuatur ... cedat ACK 


37 nec tamen inuenit que cupiebat 
ibi ACK 


38 nomen Burnellus mihi stat ACK 


39 excepto ACKEFI 

41! soli AC 

60 qui iacet hic iaceat qui bibit ille 
bibat ACK 


restabat nulla quam ACK 
61 dare uicem ACK 
64 diu laborabat AC diuque labo- 
rat K 


65 periitque labor sed et omne ACK 
caude superinstituende ACK 


66 longo . . . stamina parte ACK 


uena meo ACK 
70 cornua uana ACK 


71 nil ergo uitii debet adesse ACK 


74 quos et pudor ipse parentum ACK 


75 sumptis AC 
76 seruus certissimus ACK couplet 
om. ACKF 
parem ACK 


78 uicina ACK 





alone, in that group. 


ila EFLB 

discreta EFLBI 

nocuit differre paratis EF LBGI 

stamine EFLBI 

exacuetur EFLB cedit ELB 

orbe quod in toto non fuit usque pe- 
tens EFLBHGI (urbe, tota corr. 
fr. toto F) 

nomine Burnellus dicor EFLBI 
domine...., FG 

accepto LBH 

solo EFLBK 

qui iacet ille bibat qui bibit ille iacet 
E couplet om. F qui bibit ille L 
q-b.i. luat B 

unica restabat que EF LB (uinea B) 

reddo uicem EFLB 

diuque laborans EFLB 


periit labor omnis et omne EF LB 

c.s. inficienda EFL (insicienda B) 

longe mea famina parte EFLB 
(parce E longa B) 

uena puto EFLB 

monstrua membra LB (menstrua 
EF) 

quidnam uirtutis debet abesse EFL 
(ad—B) 

simul et p.i. parentum E (-tes L 
esse F) 

spretis EFLBK 

tuus immo tuissimus EFLB quam 
bene reddemus. . . referre uicem 


ELB patrem_ ELB (-is F) 


uienna EFLB 





1 After p. 41 leaves have been lost from B till p. 59; I hope to give fuller evidence for GHI 
when I am able to examine them more thoroughly; the readings that follow concern EFLB 
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surripuit uerbum quod fuit ante 
meum EF (mihi LB) 


esse magis ELB 
partitur et omnibus EFB (in L) 


nomen subripuit urbis ubi studui 
ACK 

esse graues ACKF 

paribusque in omnibus A (peri- 
bet C paribus sed K) 

facio nisi quod deseruio ACK 

om. ACK 

om. ACK 

om. ACK 

ficti . furti ACKL 

trilustralis ACK (K has a gloss 

quindecenalis) 


88 uota sacrata ACK 

89 non semper pinguibus uti ACK 
90 protexit ACK 

91 lex noua lutumque AC 


facio quorsum deseruio EFLB 
...parit EFLB 
quamque semel . . . loqui EFLB 


cellarum numerus 


qua facie .. . pedem EFLB 
falsi . . , ficti EFB 
claustralis EFL 


iura sacrata EFL (uita s. B) 
non spernunt p.u. EFLB 
tegebat EFLBK 

lex est licitumque EFLB 


93 ignitum studium ACB stadium K 


94 harum sunt quedam steriles et 
quedam parturientes A om. 
harum CK 


97! me nocere solent A  nocuere 
mihi CK 
flagella ACK 
dat schola sed pascit AC dat 


in girum stadium EF gira L 


harum sunt quedam steriles quedam 
parientes EFLB 


cruciare solent EFZ mihi ferre 
solent B 
flagellat EFLB 


sed schola depascit EFLB 


schola deposcit K 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 


(1) Ancient Libraries. The Speculum Stultorum was written at 
Canterbury, and we are therefore not surprised to find this work in 
the ancient Catalogues of Libraries there.? The following items 
may be quoted: Library of Christ Church, No. 545, Speculum Stul- 
torum (bound up with a number of other treaties); St Augustine’s 
Abbey, No. 871, Speculum Stultorum (bound up with other treatises 

1 Here follows the long lacuna in EFL; it is perhaps hardly necessary to add further evi- 
dence for the short passage, p. 124 to p. 130. 


2 See Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, pp. lviii, 67, 290, 407, ed. M. R. James, 
Cambridge, 1903. 
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etc., including Planctus Anglie de morte Simonis de Montisfortis, 
De laude Regis Anglie et wictoria Scocie et ingressu in Flandriam, 
Laus Francorum, Passio Francorum secundum flandrenses, etc.). 
This MS. is found in a catalogue of about 1497, and from its con- 
tents seems to date at earliest from the beginning of the reign of 
Edward III, i.e., the second quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Both these MSS contain the Speculum at the beginning of a num- 
ber of treatises, and this is the case too with C, also a fourteenth- 
century MS. C also resembles the St Augustine’s MS. in having a 
number of patriotic poems, an account of ‘Quomodo comes Glouernie 
fuerit occisus apud Strivelin’ (Bannockburn, 1314), ‘Rhythmus de 
bello Scocie,’ ete. The provenance of C, however, is more likely 
farther north, as it contains poems by Robert Baston, Prior of Scar- 
borough about 1310 (we are told that he was admitted to hear con- 
fessions in Lincoln diocese in 1318), and also the description of 
Norfolk already mentioned. With regard to the latter, the addition 
of ‘per monachum quemdam Petroburgensem’ points rather to a neigh- 
boring locality than to Peterborough itself, and this is confirmed by 
an examination of the ancient catalogue (late fourteenth century) 
of Peterborough Abbey Library,' where there is no mention of the 
Speculum, but where there is a ‘Descripcio Northfolcie’ (Nos. 280, 4) 
with no such addition. C, therefore, may come from some monastery 
in the neighborhood of Peterborough, or from Scarborough itself. 

To return to Canterbury, the St Augustine’s catalogue has an 
allusion to the preface in its note that the first word of the second 
folio was ‘affectat’ (in prohemio Sp. St.), i.e., the MS. had the prose 
preface, which is lacking in C (op. cit. 290). 

Dover Priory, according to a catalogue dated 1389, had two copies 
of the Speculum, one with, one without, the prose preface (Nos. 
105 fol. 58a, 106 fol. 127a), the first beginning ‘Dilecto et in Xto’ 
as A does. Other works of Nigel were well represented there. There 
is no mention of the work in the fourteenth-century catalogue of the 
Austin Friars’ Library at York and only a wrong reference to it in 
the ancient index to the catalogue of Syon Monastery (‘Nigellus 


1 Ed. M. R. James in Transactions of Bibliographical Society, Supplement No. 5 (1926), 
pp. 71, 72. 
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gramaticus in Sp. St. metrice cum epistula eiusdem’); in the catalogue 
itself the book does not appear.’ 

The fifteenth-century MS. at Lincoln Cathedral Chapter Library 
appears in a Catalogue dated ca. 1450, but apparently not the 
fourteenth-century MS.? Lastly, there is no reference to the work 
in old lists of MSS in the Library of St Edmund’s Abbey at Bury.* 

(2) With regard to the provenance of existing MSS: Dr James 
has kindly given me the following information about Lambeth 357 (L) 
from his forthcoming edition of the MSS of that library. It came to 
Lambeth, he thinks, by way of Mr Theyer of Cooper’s Hill, Glou- 
cestershire, from Lanthony, but may have been at one time in Ire- 
land, as it contains an office of St Kenan, of Denelek or Duleek 
Priory, a dependency of Lanthony. Concerning Bodleian 851 (F), we 
know that the MS. comes from Ramsey Abbey in Huntingdonshire 
(see ref. above to Anecd. Oxon.). Bodleian 761 (E) was perhaps the 
property of the family physician of the Bohuns (Earls of Hereford), 
and originally compiled for Thomas de Walmesford, a dependant 
of the family, and rector of Sherfield (1328) and of Much Lees (1335). 
It contains also, however, the copy of a deed awarding a pension to 
a canon of Godchester in Essex (1355). P. Meyer dates the MS. at 
1360 or very soon after.‘ B. M. Additional 38665 (K) comes from 
the Augustinian Priory of Kenilworth (the first four items have to 
do with that order), by way of the Copes of Bramshill. All Souls’ 37 
(J) gives no information except that one item was written by one 
Henricus Penworthin, which suggests the West of England. Bodleian 
496 (H) has a treatise written by a monk of Glastonbury for that 
monastery, also a poem by a Carthusian monk on Bishop Fleming 
of Lincoln; the Speculum seems, however, to be in a different hand 
from the other contents (see Madan, 2.1, p. 236). Of the remaining 
MSS (Digby 27, Bodleian 780, Trin. Coll., Dublin 440, and Lincoln 
105, GIDM) I have at present no information. Of Harleian 2422 
(A), Arundel 23 (B), and Titus Axx (C) I have spoken above. 

1 See M. R. James in Fasciculus J. W. Clark dicatus, 1909, and M. Bateson, Catalogue 
of the Library of Syon Monastery, Isleworth (Cambridge, 1898), p. 236. 

2 R. M. Woolley, Catalogue of MSS at Lincoln Cathedral Chapter Library (London, 1927), 


p. Xii. 3 M. R. James, Proceedings of Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 1895. 
* Romania, xxxvui (1908), 509. 
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Another point may be noticed here; it may be a mere coincidence 
that both C and F contain Michael of Cornwall’s long and popular 
poem against Henry of Avranches, entitled in C ‘Versus Michaelis 
Blanuagu (?) Cornubiensis contra Henricum Abricensem,’ and in F 
‘Versus Magistri Michaelis Cornubiensis contra Magistrum Henricum 
Abrincensem coram domino Hugone Abbate Westmonasterii et aliis,’ 
while in the Catalogue of Christ Church, Canterbury, the same MS. 
that contains the Speculum also has, as the next item, ‘Laus 
Cornubie edita a M. Michaele de eadem.’ What the connection is, is 
not clear, but Master Michael of Cornwall, or Henry of Avranches 
may have been connected with the part of England whence those 
MSS (C and F) come, i.e., the eastern Midlands, perhaps after being 
at Canterbury.’ 


1 See J. C. Russell, ‘Master Henry of Avranches as an International Poet’ Specuum, 11 
(1928), 41-43, for discussion of this literary controversy. 
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MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY EXCAVATIONS AT CLUNY 


By KENNETH JOHN CONANT 
Research Associate in Archaeology of the Mediaeval Academy of America 


IV 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ABBEY CHURCH 


RCHAEOLOGICAL study in the modern sense is now about 

two centuries old. In that time a wonderful mass of data has 
been assembled, which is constantly being added to; and the gather- 
ing and interpretation of such data has reached the status of a true 
science. We may smile now at the mistakes of an earlier day, when 
the proportions of the Doric order of the Parthenon were adversely 
criticized because they do not conform to the rules laid down by 
Vitruvius; when the present cathedral of Paris was accepted as a 
construction of the ninth century. Encyclopaedic collections of 
photographs and drawings made within the last seventy or eighty 
years, taken in connection with a vast amount of research by local 
archaeologists and others whose circumstances have given them a 
larger field, make it possible to place a very large part of all archaeo- 
logical monuments in date and style, by influences, and often by 
authorship as well. 

In the field of mediaeval archaeology an immense amount of 
work has been done on the subject of dating; so much, indeed, that 
the controversies are generally concerned with a decade or two, or, 
at most, half a century. To those who may think that differences 
of this order really have little historical importance, a modern 
instance may be cited: an error of twenty-five years in one direction 
would place the Woolworth Building in New York before the inven- 
tion of the steel-skeleton office building, while twenty years in the 
other direction would place it among the new towers now being built 
by methods much changed in the interval, and designed according 
to a new grammar of architectural form. The student interested in 
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buildings which are similarly related to important changes in mediae- 
val art naturally desires all possible precision in dating. For the 
Gothic period this work has largely been done, and the history of 
the style put on a solid basis. But this is not true of the Roman- 
esque period, a fact which explains the shift of the adventuring 
archaeologist’s interest to the earlier period, and certain peculiarities 
in its literature. 

Gothic architecture, like Classic architecture, may now be said 
to be in the text-book stage; the works on Romanesque still have a 
rather statistical cast, being concerned with individual monuments, 
preoccupied with dating, or presenting the monuments as related in 
family groups without showing the unity, or the living and moving 
force, of the style. It is only in quite recent years that it has been 
recognized that the Romanesque formed a complete art cycle, with 
a well-marked and vigorous archaic period, a period of bloom, and 
a later florid or baroque period. 

It is fair to add, however, that the question of origin and interre- 
lation has been obscured — is indeed still obscured — by difficulties 
in dating and lost monuments. Francois Deshouliéres, for example, 
in the admirable recent book Au Début de l Art Roman (Paris: Re- 
naissance du Livre, 1929), excludes from his studies of eleventh- 
century French monuments all which have been destroyed and all 
which lack documentary evidence of date. Valuable within its scope, 
and the necessary possession of any archaeologist interested in the 
eleventh century, it does not claim to be completely representative. 
With the advance of archaeological research, such books may be- 
come more and more complete, but the method of presentation 
results in their communicating to the reader a somewhat static im- 
pression of the century and style. We may welcome the very inter- 
esting foil to this method which is represented in Charles Oursel’s 
excellent Art Roman de Bourgogne (Dijon: Venot, and Boston: 
Marshall Jones, 1928). Here, in the course of an alert and scholarly 
consideration of his subject, the author takes his readers behind 
scenes into genealogy and ecclesiastical politics to observe their 
effects in determining the architectural style of several of the great 
Burgundian churches. Surely such a treatment of the period makes 
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it live again and merits the appreciation of historians of the fine arts. 
It is to be hoped that similar work elsewhere may be as illuminating 
as this has been in Burgundy. 

There is another method of approach which is worth much study 
and it will do much to untangle the complicated story of eleventh- 
century architecture. That is the study of the architectural motives 
employed in the great buildings which served as models for others 
and the reasons which lie back of the selections. This method is 
dependent upon the others, but it has valuable contributions to 
make, and by following the main thread of development it gives an 
impression of flow and action which is lacking in works of the ency- 
clopaedic sort. The time is not yet ripe for a complete history by 
this method, but the following paragraphs, a mere sketch, will give 
an idea of its possibilities, with relation especially to the building now 
being excavated by the Mediaeval Academy. 

At the end of the eighth century we have two very significant 
churches built in Charlemagne’s dominions and dedicated in his 
presence. One, the destroyed abbey church of St Riquier, was in 
essence and construction an Early Christian basilica, very strongly 
impregnated with Germanic or northern feeling — made monu- 
mental on the exterior by the addition of towers, accented at both 
ends in the German manner, and giving promise of the great Rhenish 
churches of the twelfth century. The other church is of course the 
celebrated Palatine Chapel at Aachen. The latter church is perhaps 
more famous as a reflection of the church of S. Vitale in Ravenna 
than for its own sake, a genuine injustice to the building; for while 
it is and was meant to be superficially Byzantine, it is in its wall and 
vault construction, in its use of cut stone and rubble, of ramping 
vaults, ribs, diaphragm walls, and columnar buttresses, a true fore- 
runner of Romanesque building. Between these two structures lay 
the programme of the Romanesque builders of two and a half cen- 
turies later: the general layout of St Riquer, inspired by the Early 
Christian basilica in plan and section, yet modified to suit vigorous 
northern taste by the addition of aspiring and intersecting forms 
which by their verticality and their striking silhouette add impres- 
siveness to the basilican exterior — this, combined with the sturdy 
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and well-calculated fireproof construction of the Palatine Chapel, 
marked the full achievement of the Romanesque. 

The architects in the West were generally unwilling to give up 
the monumental Early Christian interior, focussed on the altar at 
the head of a long procession of columns or piers, and they therefore 
adopted but rarely the Byzantine solution of a hybrid between the 
basilican and the central type of structure, vaulted with a dome. 
In the dome-building East the vault controlled the plan in large 
measure. Instead, the western builders continued to use the baasil- 
ican wooden-roofed scheme, suffered the penalty in frequent destruc- 
tive fires, and struggled with the difficulties of vaulting the basilica. 
By the end of the ninth century this was accomplished, over a clear- 
story, in the little monastery church of S. Salvador at Val de Dios. 
Here is also a significant example of the banded barrel vault on 
grouped piers, an accepted Romanesque form rare of occurrence at 
this early time. The vaulted nave without a clearstory was achieved 
in Catalonia by the first decade of the eleventh century, as St Martin 
de Canigou bears witness; and important vaulted constructions were 
raised in Burgundy at that time. The Catalan and Burgundian 
work takes its decorative arcading from Lombard sources, but its 
boldness in vaulting is its own. Certainly the tribune of St Philibert 
de Tournus (ca. 1920?) is a bold and promising piece of work — quad- 
rant vaults and diaphragm arches bay by bay in the aisles; a clear- 
story; a banded barrel vault (held together by wooden ties) in the 
upper part, all supported by a barrel- and groin-vaulted construction 
of much interest, serving as a narthex. We find archaic exterior 
sculpture in stone at this time in the south, as at St Genis des Fon- 
taines in 1020, and a flowering of sculpture in bronze in the north, 
where also the German wooden-roofed bascilican double-ended 
church is brought to a high point in St Michael at Hildesheim, dated 
1001. The masterpiece of this simple first Romanesque style is per- 
haps the five-aisled, seven-apsed, vaulted Sta Maria de Ripoll in 
Catalonia (1028). It lacks the finish of the accomplished second 
Romanesque, but it was a great achievement for the period. 

Meanwhile the tenth century had seen the invention of the am- 
bulatory with radiating chapels, probably at Clermont-Ferrand in 
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Auvergne, the result perhaps of suggestion from the abbey church 
St Philibert de Grandlieu and the remodeled church of the Anastasis 
in Jerusalem. The use of cut stone, generally sparing during the 
first Romanesque period, was extended even to exteriors in the west 
of France by the beginning of the eleventh century. Nor is it to be 
forgotten that the north and west of France produced a fine type of 
spacious basilica of ambitious size, as at Montiérender (ca. 980), 
St Remi at Reims (ca. 1015, 1040), and Fulbert’s cathedral at Char- 
tres (1020, 1031); the first two with bifora in the triforium, probably 
borrowed from Germany; the latter with towers (northern) and an 
ambulatory (Auvergnat). 

There was in fact a general flowering of the archaic or first 
Romanesque style all over western Europe about the year 1020, a 
flowering in which local types appear well developed, yet borrowing 
from other regions commonly occurs. This culmination brackets 
perfectly with the increasing prosperity, better civil order, and easier 
communications of the time, and in particular with the power of the 
monasteries, which were beginning to reap the reward of their 
labors during the earlier Middle Ages. 

A second flowering occurs, beginning just after 1060. This period 
gives us the monumental types which are fundamental in the second 
or great Romanesque style, and also its sculpture. Here again the 
borrowing is very clear. Many archaeologists are convinced that the 
Armenian style, itself in culmination about the year 1000, was laid 
under contribution. Certainly the Byzantine style was, at S. Marco 
in Venice and elsewhere. The Asturian and Catalan styles were 
perhaps in contact in Leén, possibly at the destroyed cathedral in 
the capital. This school, in contact with France, is probably respon- 
sible for such a monument as S. Martin de Frémista (1066). The 
latter church formed a part of the very extensive building programme 
of the pilgrimage routes to Santiago, and there we find, as a moving 
force, the widely ramified abbey of Cluny. 

Under Cluniac auspices St Etienne de Nevers was produced, 
probably in 1068 or shortly afterward; here we have a combination 
of the interior elevation of a church like Montiérender and the 
scheme used in the tribune of St Philibert de Tournus, with, in addi- 
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tion, an ambulatory and radiating chapels Auvergnat in origin, but 
already acclimated in Burgundy at Tournus. We see the play of the 
type of St Etienne de Nevers upon the type of S. Martin de Frémista 
in the accomplished formula of the pilgrimage group of churches — 
St Martial de Limoges, Santiago de Compostela, St Sernin de Tou- 
louse, and St Foi de Conques. Nothing can be clearer than that 
these are composite types, created through study of what had been 
created in the flowering of 1020 and previous years; we have the 
evidence of the architectural motives and certain knowledge that 
the widely extended influence of Cluny is to be found in it all. 
Meanwhile the local types continue, or are modified by contact with 
the new types. 

In the late 1080’s the Cluniac monks prepared to build for them- 
selves, and in their splendid church we have by far the most signifi- 
cant example of the integrating process — indeed, this wonderful 
structure was a sum of Romanesque architecture as no other building 
has been. It represented by the forms of its fabric the truly imperial 
extension of the order; it drew upon the Romanesque of all western 
Europe, upon the sources of the Romanesque, upon the East, upon 
the Early Christian and upon Classic art. In contact as no other 
centre could be with the living art of the West, in sympathy as none 
other with the art of peoples more remote in place and time, Cluny 
gathered up from them all what would best serve, and from the 
synthesis was produced a beautiful edifice which was the acknow- 
ledged masterpiece of Romanesque architecture, for centuries uni- 
versally admired. This is indeed what we might have expected from 
so great a Congregation at the height of its power; from St Hugh of 
Semur, one of the greatest men who ever wore an abbot’s mitre; 
and from Hézelon of Tournai, the principal architect of the building, 
known as a man of great ability in several fields of endeavor, and 
here provided with unusual resources for a preéminent building 
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enterprise. 

From Early Christian architecture Cluny drew its general plan 
and arrangement — its basilican scheme, longitudinal in plan, 
focussed at the high altar. It was five-aisled, like the finest Early 
Christian churches, and it was in dimension comparable to them. 
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The nave was abundantly lighted by a clearstory and its section was 
expressed on the towerless facade in the Early Christian manner. 
But in order to accommodate, without preémpting the nave, the 
numerous clergy, and to provide the numerous altars they required, 
the choir of the church was designed in a manner unknown to Early 
Christian architecture — being, in effect, a double-ended basilica of 
the German type with an ambulatory and radiating chapels at the 
east end, and the nave proper in place of the western apse. The 
ambulatory and radiating chapels come ultimately, of course, from 
Auvergne; here they appeared in a monumentally developed form, 
piling up picturesquely at the east end of the church, and composing 
handsomely with the two transepts. Over the great crossing was a 
square tower resembling in general those seen in northern France and 
in Germany, but each of the transepts and the minor crossing had an 
octagonal tower strikingly resembling in effect, though not in func- 
tion or structure, those found in Armenia and Georgia. The simi- 
larity may be accidental, but the very placing of these towers sug- 
gests the East: they are arranged to form a group like the domes of 
S. Marco in Venice and the church of the Holy Apostles in Constan- 
tinople, except that the long western arm of Cluny was not designed 
for a tower. Two slender towers were planned, one at each end of 
the great transept — a German scheme. The pyramidal spires as re- 
built in the later Middle Ages were probably steeper than the original 
roofs, but the latter appear to have been early examples of the rela- 
tively steep pyramidal spire in Burgundy. This exterior was ad- 
mirably composed for its situation, running into the slope of a hill; 
it had the excitement of design and elaborateness of silhouette of the 
northern tradition. 

The effect of the interior was longitudinal, horizontal, and hence 
southern, but the splendid tall proportions of the nave reflected north- 
ern and eastern feeling. The great pointed banded barrel vault, so 
high and bold, may have been worked out independently of eastern 
influence, but it was anticipated in Armenia at Ani. Beneath the 
towers were octagonal cloister vaults on squinches, a motive going 
back to Roman, Syrian, and eastern models; the scalloped decoration 
of the triforium recalls Spain and Anatolia. The high vault was built 
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as a single shell of masonry; the outer aisle vault was loaded to 
bring it to a slope, both southern roofing methods; but the tower 
and inner aisle vaults were protected by timber roofs in the north- 
ern way. The actual fabric was of rubble, massive, but faced in 
the nave and on a part of the fagade by cut stone, elsewhere by 
small trimmed stone; the piers and the architectural membering, in- 
cluding quoining and buttresses, were in cut stone. Thus the fabric 
of Clunyc arried on the tradition of the archaic Romanesque, while 
giving the promise of the typical fabric of the twelfth-century 
Romanesque and suggesting more vaguely the articulated struc- 
ture of the Gothic period. The splendid decoration of the building 
centred upon a great frescoed Christ in the principal apse —a 
painting probably inspired by Italy and more remotely by Byzantine 
and Early Christian work, but there was in addition a marvelous 
profusion of sculpture, representing the Romanesque tradition newly 
formed under the auspices of the monks, yet with evident reminis- 
cences of the Byzantine and the Classic, side by side with motives 
which announce the later Romanesque and the Gothic. 

This structure deserved the first place among early mediaeval 
buildings by reason of its size and its dignity as the head church of 
the Congregation of Cluny, and it is hard to doubt that it stood very 
high as an aesthetic achievement. Its position in the history of 
architecture would be secure no matter when it was built, but, 
designed by 1088 and largely complete by 1109, it is entitled to take 
its place in the first rank as the major enterprise of the great period 
of the Romanesque, an edifice richly endowed by the past, precocious 
in its time, and boldly anticipating the future. 





NOTES 


A SOLINUS MANUSCRIPT FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
COLUCCIO SALUTATI 


Ecerron MS. 818 is thus described in the British Museum List of Additions 
to the MSS for the years 1836-1840: 


‘C. J. Solini Polyhistor. Codex membranaceus, sec. xi. In Folio minori.’ 


Even a Spartan could hardly accuse this description of verbosity; but 
this MS. was even more scurvily treated at a later date, for in his monu- 
mental edition of Solinus (2d ed., Berlin, 1895) Mommsen, while enumer- 
ating no less than 21 MSS of the work in the British Museum, overlooks 
this entirely, though it is the earliest of all. It is perhaps not too late to 
redress in some measure the iniquity of Fortune by publishing an account 
of a manuscript which has several points of interest. 

I have called it the earliest of the British Museum MSS of Solinus, and 
this is certainly true, but it is not so much earlier than some of the others 
as the bald ‘sec. xi’ of the catalogue might imply. It may indeed be of the 
eleventh century, but if so it is to be placed towards the end of that century, 
and probably ‘circa 1100’ would be the safest dating. Harley MS. 3859, 
which is, however, definitely of the twelfth century, is perhaps the nearest 
to it in date. 

The MS. is written on 52 leaves of vellum in a good Caroline minuscule 
hand, in ink of a brown tint; ruling with a hard point on the hair side; 
gatherings of 8 leaves (last 4), with catchwords (omitted in the 5th gather- 
ing). The headings are in red ink, the large initials at the beginnings of 
lines are decorated with red, blue, green, or yellow, the smaller initials in 
the lines dashed with red. There are a few coloured pictures and three 
marginal drawings in the same brown ink as the text, viz.: 


fol. 2r. Solinus, seated in chair with high back ending in two animal heads, 
presenting his book to Adventus; blue ground, figures in red, yellow, blue, and 
mauve, the whole in a frame of red and yellow. 

fol. 9v. Heading: ‘De italia’ (Solinus 2, 1; M. 31, 61). A crowned bearded 
figure, shown to the waist, in left hand a three-headed staff, right hand raised; 
blue ground, figure in ink. 

fol. 12v. Heading ‘ De sardinia’ (second i corr. from e) (Solinus, 4, 1; M. 46, 3). 
Bearded figure, full-face, with round cap, shown to the waist, in right hand a staff 


1 I refer throughout to Mommsen’s 2d edition (by pages and lines) as ‘ M.’ Egerton 818 


I refer to as ‘ Ey.’ 
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with knobbed head, in left a book; blue ground, figure in ink, cap, staff, and bosses 
of book in red. 
fol. 13r. Heading ‘De sicilia’ (Solinus 5, 1; M. 47, 17). A crowned bearded 
figure, three-quarters length, in left hand a three-headed staff, right hand raised; 
blue ground in lower half, figure in ink, staff in red, red used also in crown and robes. 
fol. 22r. In right margin, illustrating Solinus 15, 22; M. 86, 14, an ink drawing 


of a gryphon. 
fol. 30r. In right margin, illustrating Solinus 27, 13 ff.; M. 119, an ink drawing 


of a lion. 
fol. 42v. In left margin, illustrating Solinus 45, 8; M. 174, 15 f., an ink drawing 


of Bucephalus. 
fol. 51r. Temple of Diana (see p. 455 below), in red, blue, yellow, white, out- 


lines in black. 


The hand and decoration suggest Italy as the provenance, and this is con- 
firmed by the colophon (see p. 455 below) and other indications. 

The greater part of the MS. (fol. 1r.—50v.) is occupied by the Polyhistor 
or Collectanea Rerum Memorabilium of Solinus. Only at the end are addi- 
tions, fol. 50v.-5lv. by the original scribe, fol. 51v.—52r. by a later hand. 
With these additions I shall deal presently. As regards the work of Solinus, 
the MS. clearly belongs to Mommsen’s ‘Class m1,’ the interpolated fam- 
ily, represented most typically by SAP, and its closest affinities are with 
A. I publish below the evidence on which this statement is founded. 

On fol. 50v. after ‘gualitatem,’ the concluding word of Solinus’s text, 
and filling up the rest of this line, a hand of the fourteenth century has 
written ‘Liber Colucii Cancellarii Florentini.’ This is the famous humanist 
Lino Coluccio di Pierio Salutati, who was a diligent collector of books, and 
who became Chancellor of Florence on April 25, 1375, dying in 1406, when 
his library was sold by his heirs. Not only did this MS. form part of his 
library but he has left evidence of his study of it on many pages in the shape 
of marginal annotations and occasional corrections. It is not unlikely that 
the words ‘liber primus’ added after the heading at the beginning (see 
p. 458 below) and ‘Julius Solinus Aduento salutem’ prefixed to the second 
preface (beginning ‘Cum et aurium’) are also from his hand; but about a 
large number, probably the majority, of the marginal notes there can be no 
reasonable doubt. There are indeed differences between them and the note 
of ownership and between them and some of the facsimiles of Coluccio’s 
hand in F. Novati’s Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati: Fonti per la Storia 
d'Italia (1891-1905), but a careful comparison confirms the natural assump- 
tion that the annotations are mainly the work of Coluccio himself. The 
plates referred to show that his hand varied remarkably on different occa- 
sions and for different purposes, and indeed even in these annotations there 
are several different types of script. The nearest affinity to the hand seen 
in the note of ownership is that of the signature ‘ Tuus Coluctus Cancellarius 
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Florentinus’ in Plate 11 of Vol. 111 of Novati’s collection. There is in the 
British Museum another volume from Coluccio’s library, Harley MS. 2655, 
which contains Ovid’s Fasti. On fol. 50 of this is the following note, in a 
hand of a different type from that of Eg., but no doubt Coluccio’s own 
(it is perhaps nearest to that of Plate m in Novati’s Vol. rv): 


Iste Ouidius Fastorum (corr. from Faustorum) est Coluccii quondam pieri 
coluccii de stignano communis Bugiani notarii quem ipse emit a Maffio de Fighine 
qui publice Florentie uendit libros. Et constitit solidorum (?) xxxv. sp. mecelvij. 
Ind. x. die. xxij. Februarii. 


The character before ‘xxxv,’ which appears to be ‘s’(less likely ‘f’) 
with the sign of abbreviation, is presumably to be expanded, as Mr G. F. 
Hill points out, solidorum, i.e., soldi, since 35 florins seems an impossibly 
high price; but what follows the figure is obscure. It appears to be, as read 
above, sp, though fr is not quite impossible, and is naturally taken as a 
specification of the kind of soldi intended. Du Cange under Sprezia quotes 
from a Bergamo chronicle for 1406 (Muratori 16, 968E) : ‘acceperunt unam 
Spreziam auri,’ but this does not seem to help. At all events it appears 
that Coluccio bought the Ovid from a Florentine bookseller named Maffeo 
di! Fighine, on February 22, 1357, for 35 soldi (?). At least one or two of 
its marginal notes are in his hand, and there is a further link between it 
and Eg. At the top of fol. 1 is the entry ‘52. carte lij.’ Eg. in the same 
position has a similar entry in the same hand: ‘63. Carte lrxiiij.’ It seems 
clear that these are library press-marks, and one may naturally suppose 
them to refer to Coluccio’s own library. It is true that the press-marks are 
not in his hand and that Harley 2655 belonged also to St Mark’s, as is shown 
by the note on fol. 50: ‘Est Conuentus Sancti Marci de Florentia ordinis 
predicatorum de hereditate Nicolai de Nicolis.’ This is the well-known hu- 
manist Niccold Niccoli (d. 1437), whose extensive library, left by him to 
sixteen trustees, among them Cosmo de’ Medici, was taken over by the 
latter in consideration of his payment of Niccold’s debts, and placed in 
St Mark’s.? It is, however, likely that the press-marks would be inserted by 
a secretary rather than by Coluccio himself, and, as regards the other point, 
the British Museum possesses a number of other MSS from St Mark’s 
(Add. 9350, 14770, 14771, 14773, 14774, 14778, 14796-14798, 14807, 14814, 
18219, Harl. 2630), several of which were from the library of Niccold 
Niccoli, who also owned Add. 19057; yet in none of them does a press-mark 


1 Abbreviated in the MS. I have extended it as the Latin de. 

2 See, for example, W. Roscoe, Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, chap. i, and the monograph, 
Nicold Niccoli (Florence, 1890) by G. Zippel, in the appendix to which, pp. 96 ff., are given 
the documents relating to the library. The Fasti MS. does not occur in the ‘memorie di Piero 
de’ Medici sul padre Cosimo: Elenco dei libri lasciati da lui’ on pp. 109 ff. 
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of the type noted above occur. Moreover, the hand of these press-marks 
looks earlier than that of the note referring to St Mark’s. Hence, it seems 
reasonably likely that they were press-marks of Coluccio’s library. 

I have referred to Coluccio’s annotations in Eg. These are not glosses 
or explanatory notes but ‘captions’ intended to enable a particular passage 
to be found rapidly. That Coluccio did study Solinus we know from his 
letters, in which there are several references to this author, either by name 
or otherwise (see Novati’s index). Indeed, we can actually trace him using 
this particular MS. In a letter to Francesco Bartolini, September 2, 1383, 
he writes (Novati, 11, 102): ‘licet etiam si de prima Babylonia, quam, Solino, 
Isidoro, Orosio atque Roemponio Mela testibus, constat in Assyria fuisse condi- 
tam a Semyramide,’ etc. The words ‘a semiramide condita,’ which Eq. has 
in common with SAP, are one of the interpolations characteristic of the 
family. 

Even clearer is another case, in a letter to Giorgio di Facino Stella, 
May 1, 1405, where Coluccio quotes Solinus at some length (Novati, rv, 
93-94). To show the close agreement with Eg. I give below in three parallel 
columns the text of M., that of Col., and that of Eg., marking by italics in 
the last two the points in which they diverge from M. and agree with each 


other: 




























Eg. 
nam quis ignoret ! uel dicta 
uel condita. a iano ianiculum? 
a saturno latium. atque 
saturniam? A dane? ardeam. 
a comitibus * herculis 
polyclen. Ab ipso in campania. 
pompeios. qua uictor ex 
hyspania pompam boum 
duxerat. In liguria 
quoque lapidarios campos. 
quod ioue * eo dimicante 
creduntur saza pluisse.® 





Col. 


nam quis ignoret vel dicta 

vel condita a Iano Ianiculum. 
a Saturno Latium atque 
Saturniam, a Danae Ardeam, 
a comitibus Herculis 
Polyclea, ab ipso in Campania 
Pompeios, qua victor ex 
Hispania pompam boum 
duxerat? in Liguria 

quoque lapidarios campos, 
quod, Jove eo dimicante, 
creduntur saza pluisse. 


M. 
nam quis ignorat vel dicta 
vel condita a Iano Ianiculum, 
a Saturno Latium atque 
Saturniam, a Danae Ardeam, 
a comitibus Herculis 
Polyclen, ab ipso in Campania 
Pompeios, qua victor ex 
Hispania pompam boum 
duxerat? In Liguria 
quoque lapidarios campos, 
quod ibi eo dimicante 
creduntur pluvisse saxa. 


It will be seen that Eg. agrees exactly with Col. except in two trivial 
points, and in two cases (ignoret and sara pluisse) its reading is found, 
among the MSS used by Mommsen, only in A. The two exceptions are 
Eq.’s dane as against Coluccio’s Danae, and its correct polyclen against his 
Polyclea. In the first case Coluccio no doubt corrected the MS. dane (due 
to taking ae of an archetype as the diphthong); in the second his Polyclea, 
if not a mere misprint or misreading in the edition, is probably a slip of the 
pen on his part. 

In one case indeed there is a divergence between Eg. and Coluccio. In 
his letter to Astorgio Manfredi, 19 Dec. 1397 (?), Coluccio writes (Novati, 






















3 i prima ex o corr. (commotibus M). 
5 Sic A. 


1 Sie A. 2 Sic RHLGP (danae CNMSA). 
4 Sic GBA (ioui HLNS, iobe RC, ibi N*M P). 
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111, 237): ‘cum inter deletam Troiam et Romam conditam intercesserint, Solino 
teste, anni quadringenti et octo.’ The reference is to Solinus 1, 28 (M. 8, 2-5): 
‘Ita . . . inter exortum urbis et Troiam captam iure esse annos quadringentos 
triginta tres constat.’ Novati comments: ‘Forse il S. citava a memoria o ul suo 
esemplare recava una lezione falsa.’ But Eg. (fol. 4r, marginal caption, 
‘quantum tempus inter troie ignes et urbem conditam fuerit’) has the correct 
reading as in M. No such reading as Coluccio’s is, however, quoted by 
Mommsen, and it seems probable that Novati’s first suggestion is correct 
and that Coluccio was inaccurately quoting from memory. 

I come now to the additional matter at the end of the volume. The work | 
of Solinus is followed immediately (fol. 50v) by De Septem Miraculis Orbis, 
beginning ‘Miraculum primum capitolium rome,’ ending (fol. 51r) ‘tam 
mirabilis edificii,’ with the coloured diagram of the temple of Diana below. 
This is the well-known tract on the Seven Wonders, for which see H. Omont, 
“Les Sept Merveilles du Monde au Moyen Age,’ Bibl. de I’ Ecole des Chartes, 
XLInl £1882) 40-59, 431-432. The text is that often attributed to Bede, 
no. 1 of Omont’s series. Here it is followed on the next page (fol. 5lv.), 
without heading and in the same hand, by a short section relating to Baby- 
lon, which begins: ‘Hin (sic) prima uisione esaie. Babylon fuit potentissima’ 
and ends: ‘et multa alia que pene uidentur incredebilia.’ In part this agrees 
closely with the second miraculum in Omont’s second text (op. cit., pp. 50f.), 
which is an almost verbal reproduction of Orosius, Historia, ii, 6, and no 
doubt the text in Eg. is also founded ultimately on Orosius, but it differs 
considerably both by omission and, still more, addition, so that it is probably 
taken from some later, intermediate source. The length of the wall is thus 
given: ‘per quadrum sita ab angulo usque ad angulum. sedecim milia tenuisse 
passuum. id est. simulque per circuitum sexaginta quattuor.’ I have not found 
this particular text elsewhere, but it is probably known. 

This text is followed by the colophon to the volume, which gives the 
name of the scribe. It consists of six leonine hexameters, written alternately 
in red and black. After the last a short line has been very thoroughly 
erased. Slight traces of red suggest that it was written in red ink and formed 
a seventh line, though it must in that case have been a short hexameter. 
I print the red lines in italics: 

Me guido collegit studiose meque peregit *; 

Hic est. solinus describere gesta peritus; 

Post hunc ex astris sequitur doctrinaque grandis; 
Discere captandi nec abest. ars enumerandi; 


Inuenies tandem metiendi qui cupis artem; 
Conclusitque simul. longo quesita labore; 


Below this a later hand, of the thirteenth century, has added a text 
which I have found both puzzling and interesting. Probably it is my 
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ignorance rather than its rarity which is accountable for my failure to 
identify it; but since, if unknown, it is of some interest, I print it in full, 
with some notes on its character, following modern usage in punctuation, 
the use of capitals, of u and », and of ae for e in the diphthong: 





Quam plurime tuae strenuitati ab omnibus imperii fidelibus exsolvendae sunt 
grates et laudes pro eo, quod tam nobiliter tamque prudenter agis agenda et in 
tantae puritatis constantia circa imperatoriae magestatis (sic) honorem praeclara 
tuae nobilitatis ! rutilat scintilla. Opponis te inimicis imperii, et bene facis; werram 
sustines; minas audis; dampna pateris, et iuste agis; promittitur pecunia,? et eam 
spernis; suadetur tibi, et vilipendis. Per hoc etiam nunc tua inter ceteros Italiae * 
principes velut‘ aureum sidus in orbe fulget industria, quod pro gloriosissimo 
Caesare Augusto pugnas, et pro re publica indesinenter laboras. Age igitur strenue, 
existe viriliter, et resiste prudenter, serva inceptum, conforta fidem, auge virtutem, 
robora constantiam, invigila et pugna decenter, quoniam post pugnam sequitur 
corona, post labores quies. Nam si legitime certaveris, gloriosam accipies coronam. 
Potentissimus enim triumphator nunc sollicitat regna, excitat gentes, probat vires, 
et de omnibus gentibus, et de his etiam nationibus quae adhuc unum et trinum igno- 
rant colere deum, talem et tantum congregat exercitum, qualem vel quantum nullus 
adhuc imperatorum nec etiam Carolus habuit vel habere potuit; et sic in proximo 
te decorabit imperium, et tuae fidei remunerabitur servitium. Gloriose tibi erat 
apud Caesarem pro servitio exhibito tempore pacis, gloriosius tibi erit si modo 
laboraveris * et si viriliter egeris. Nam animos leonum frons et cauda indicat, et 
tempus adversitatis ° fideles probat. Quantam enim fiduciam et quantam securi- 
tatem ’ de * te habeat * dominus imperator tu ipse ' recognoscis. Nam si Ferraria 
servabitur, tibi erit gloria, tibi laus et honor; si vero corrumpetur, quod absit, ubi 
erit fides tua, ubi prudentia, ubi fideles et amici tui? quid de te dicet imperium, quid 
imperatoria magestas, quid principes et barones? Rogo igitur te, deprecor, suadeo 
et consulo, ut totum studium tuum, totam diligenciam tuam adhibeas, ut honor 
imperii non minuatur vel corrumpatur. 


Clearly this is a letter or part of a letter to an Italian prince (inter ceteros 
Italiae principes) in the service of the Emperor, urging him to defend or to 
relieve Ferrara. The date is later than Charlemagne, who must be the 
‘Carolus’ referred to, and the lower limit of date is fixed by the hand as 
the end of the thirteenth century. A potentissimus triumphator was active 
in Italy, gathering a formidable army, which included non-Christian con- 
tingents. At first sight one would naturally take this triumphator as the 
enemy to be resisted, but the wording does not impose this interpretation; 
indeed, if the whole context is considered, this passage seems to contain 
a reason for expecting ultimate success; and as will be seen it is in fact 
preferable to regard the triwmphator as the Emperor himself. This latter 
interpretation is further supported by the words nullus adhuc imperatorum 





1 constantia deleted after nobilitatis. 2 promititur peccunia MS. 
3 ytalie MS. * uelud MS. 5 Jaborauaueris MS. 
5 p deleted after aduersitatis. 7 seccuritatem MS. 
8 h deleted after de. ® habea MS. 10 ipsse MS. 
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and the reference to Charlemagne. But which Emperor is meant, and 
what is the occasion? In the year 1081 the Emperor Henry IV, during his 
Lombard campaign, threatened Ferrara, which appealed to the Countess 
Matilda and was saved by the intervention of her army.! But since Ferrara 
was not then in the hands of the Emperor the language of our text does not 
suit the circumstances. Equally unsuitable is the siege and capture of the 
city by Matilda’s forces in 1101.? The reference to non-Christian troops 
irresistibly suggests a Hohenstaufen Emperor; and since it does not seem 
possible to discover a suitable moment in the career of Barbarossa, our 
choice must fall on Frederick 11, whose army included a large contingent 
(it is said 30,000 men) of Saracens. Now in 1240 Ferrara, whose podesta, 
Salinguerra, had gone over to the Emperor four years previously, was be- 
sieged for four months by the army of the Lombard League under a papal 
legate, and on its fall, in June, Salinguerra was taken prisoner to Venice. 
The circumstances would well suit the present text, and probably the date 
of the hand is reconcilable with the suggestion that this was the occasion 
of the letter; even if a later date in the thirteenth century be preferred for 
the actual writing it is of course quite possible that the text was copied 
later than the events to which it refers.’ The letter may have been written 
to Salinguerra himself, but since he had not always been on the Emperor’s 
side the language used is not wholly appropriate, though one must not be 
too exigent for strict truth in such a case. But a greater name occurs to one: 
Ezzelino da Romano was, above all others in that age of constant treachery, 
noted for his staunch adherence to Frederick. The praises bestowed on the 
recipient may sound a little strangely of that 
facella 
Che fece alla contrada un grande assalto 


to whom the Ghibelline poet assigned a place in Hell among the tyrants; 
but they are perfectly intelligible in the circumstances.‘ I suggest then, 
with all the reserve proper in one who ventures on unfamiliar ground, that 


1 The fullest account I have seen of these events is in the MS. Annali di Ferrara of Filippo 
Rodi (Add. MS. 16521, fol. 1383v.-134r.). 

2 This is the date usually given. The edition of Donizonis Vita Mattildis in Mon. Germ. 
Hist., Script. xu, gives the date (p. 397) as 1102. 

3 A further point in favour of Frederick II is the word trium phator, which is applied to him, 
e.g., in the letter of Ezzelino, written this very year, in Rolandinus Patavinus, De Factis in 
Marchia Tarvisina, iv, 7 (Muratori, viii, 223), where Frederick is addressed as ‘ invictissimo, 
et triumphatori Domino’; cf. Frederick’s own letter of the same year in Huiliard-Bréholles, 
Historia Diplomatica Friderici Secundi, v, 763: ‘ Restat igitur ut . . . Urbem feliciter ingredi 
disponamus ut antiquos imperii fastos et triumphales lauros,’ etc. 

4 Cf. the tone in which Ezzelino is addressed in, e.g., no. xxv of lib. 1 in the Basel edition, 
1740, of Petrus de Vinea’s Epistolae. 
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the letter was addressed to Ezzelino, perhaps by Salinguerra or his secre- 
tary, or perhaps rather by a servant of Frederick, during the siege of 
Ferrara in 1240. Several of Petrus de Vinea’s letters are addressed to Ezzel- 
ino, but I doubt whether the style of the present text suits such an attribu- 
tion; it is perhaps rather too staccato for a writer who seems to have culti- 
vated a more periodic manner. 

There is one further point of interest to be noted. The words animos 
leonum frons et cauda indicat are a verbal quotation from Solinus (27, 18; 
M. 119, 16). It so happens that the correct reading indicant, to judge from 
Mommsen’s silence on the point, is that of all his MSS, whereas indicat is 
found in Fg. (fol. 30r.). The inference is obvious that the writer of this 
letter used the present MS. and may have been its owner. If we could 
identify him with Petrus de Vinea, then Petrus would have to be added to 
Coluccio as a distinguished man of letters connected with this copy of 
Solinus. But that is to adventure too far into the treacherous region of 
conjecture. 

I should like in conclusion to acknowledge my indebtedness to several 
of my colleagues for advice in the preparation of this article, notably to 
Mr Robin Flower and to Mr A. J. Collins. 


COLLATION OF THE CoLuccio MS. 


As an appendix to the foregoing article I publish here the evidence as to the text 


of Solinus. To determine its character I made collations with a selected number of 
the test passages specified by Mommsen on pp. Ixxviii ff. of his second edition 
(1895), the result being, as already stated, to make it clear that Eg. belongs to his 
‘class III,’ the interpolated family, represented by SAP, and that its closest affini- 
ties are with A. More exactly, it may, I think, be affirmed: (1) that it regularly 
agrees with the combination SAP; (2) that where SA agree against P or AP against 
S it normally agrees with the combination which includes A; and (3) that where A 
stands alone Eg. frequently shares its reading. The detailed evidence on which 
these assertions rest is as follows: 

The heading to the work in Eg. is ‘C. Julii solini siue gramatici polyhystor. ab 
ipso aeditus et recognitus. De situ orbis terrarum. et de singulis mirabilibus que in 
mundo habentur incipit’ (liber primus added by a later hand). So M., p. 217, among 
‘Codicum classium secundae et tertiae additamenta potiora.’ The words ‘de situ... 
habentur,’ are found in SA only. This is followed by the preface, headed by the 
words ‘Solinus. aduento (so A) salutem,’ beginning ‘Qvoniam qvidam impatientivs 
potivs’ and ending ‘cui laboris nostri summam dedicauimus,’ which is found also in 
SAP. Then come ‘Capitula libri sequentis,’ a list of chapters, and then the preface 
‘Cum et aurium clementia’ as in M. At the end (fol. 50v.) are the words ‘ Feliciter 
liber perscriptus. c. iulii solini siue gramatici polyhistor. ab ipso editus et recognitus.’ 
M. (p. xevii) gives the following as the subscription of ‘ N itemque huic affines tertiae 
SA’: ‘explicit liber Julii Solini de situ orbis terrarum et de singulis mirabilibus quae 
mundi ambitu continentur (quae in mundo habentur SA).’ 

Below are given the readings of Eg. in certain of the test passages specified by 
Mommsen. I add in each case references to MSS which agree, completely or most 





uoca 
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nearly, with Eg., and print in italics those readings of Eg. not found in any of 
Mommsen’s MSS. (Mere mis-spellings or obvious slips of the pen are disregarded.) 


(1) M., p. Ixxviii, differences between ‘Class I’ and ‘Class II’: 


M. 33, 10 Eg. liger ut RCNHSA. 

39, 13 Eg. chersidri (chersydris NSA, chersidris CH). 

48, 18 Eg. ingurgitauerit uw RCN* HSAP2 

58, 4 Eg. isthmon ut AP. 

59, 13-17 Eg. Quos cathmus (sic H, catmus RCS) literarum primus re- 
pertor. dum inquirit quenam. adisset (adiset P, adissent A) loca (sic AP). quoniam 
equestri exploratione primus primus reperit (primus repperit AP). incensa est 
licentia poetarum. ut pariter utrumque (sic AP) uulgarent (sic AP). Scilicet quod 
eorum aliter (I. alter) alitis equi ungula sollicitatus foret. alter potatus. facundia 
animas irrigaret (sic AP 2). 

129, 7 Eg. a celesti ut RCNSA. 

132, 9 Eg. modicoque tantum ut RCNSA. 

In all these cases Eg., like its family, agrees in essentials with ‘Class I.’ 


(2) M. p. Ixxxii, examples of lectiones duplicatae: — 

M. 17, 17 Eg. maximus. M. curio, cognominatus ob id dentatus (m. curio 
RCHLP, maximus curio NS, maximus marcus curio A; codd. dentatus ob id cogno- 
minatus). 

26, 6 Eg. 1. sicinium ut P cum cl. IT (quinquaginta lucium sicinium A). 

44, 1 Eg. c. gaius marius ut A. 

47, 5 Eg. uelut ridentium facie (ridentum f. A) intereant ut SA. 

55, 14 Eg. memorize bonum perimit ut S cum reliquis (mem. b. interficit 
A, mem. int. b. perimit P). 

55, 15 Eg. om. nec alter alius ut S cum N (tercius nemo A, nec alter alius 
tertius nemo P). 

62, 16 Eg. meliboea in hoc pede computatur ut S cum reliquis exc. FN?P 
(deficit A). 

67, 12 Eg. defunctorum insiliunt maritorum rogos ut A. 

80, 14-15 Eg. calonstoma. ac deinde. stenostoma (sic SA). Quartum. 
pseudostoma. Nam borionstoma. ac deinde psilonstoma (recte ut M. contra codd. 
omnes). 

97, 15 Eg. unde pignitum (/. gignitum) profluit ut SA. 

99, 5 Eg. quaqua orbe (quaqua parte P,? quaqua parte orbe SA, quoquo 
orbis P! cum reliquis). 

104, 17 Eg. chaonio (chiano A). 

109, 7 Eg. rutilorum (rutulorum SP?, ruttulorum A). 

133, 16 Eg. stellatam. candidis maculis supersparsam ut SA (—sparse S). 

136, 14 Eg. a canopo melai (/. menelai) gubernatore ibi sepulto, ut SA. 

161, 16 Eg. choydaspi (sic A) . . . hydaspes (ex hyduspes corr.) ut SAP? 

163, 12 Eg. Prorsus ut SF (deficit A). 

187, 15 Eg. nichilo (nilo A cum cel. I). 

192, 15-221, 1 Eg. habet cum SAP" additamentum de pipere et hebeno ut 
sequitur: Eorum qui primus erumpit. uelut corylorum fimbria. dicitur piper longum. 
Quod incorruptum est. piper album. Quorum cutem rugosam et horridam calor 
fecerit (sic SA). piper nigrum. Quorum deinde caducus torretur feruido sole. 
uocamen trahit de colore. At quod ex ipsa arbore stringitur. ut est. album piper 
dicitur. Sed ut piper sola india. ita et hebenum sola mittitur (sic). Nec tamen uni- 
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uersa uerum exigua sui parte. siluis hoc genus gignit (ducit A). Arbor est plerunque 
tenuis. sed frequentior. uimine raro. in crassitudinem caudicis (sic A) extuberata. 
Hiulco corticice (sic). et admodum reticulato. dehiscentibus uenis. adeo. ut per 
ipsos sinus pars intima uix tenui libro contegatur. Lignum omne absque (sic) 
mediale (medicale A). eadem ferme et facie et nitore. qui est in lapide gagate. Inde 
reges ex eo sceptra sumunt. et quascunque deorum ymagines. non nisi ex hebeno 
habent. Idem ferunt materie ista liquorem noxium non contineri. et quicquid 
maleficum (maleficium SAP?) fuerit. tactu eius aduertit (sec. t del.). Hac gratia. 
pocula ex hebeno habent. Ita nichil mirum si peregre sit in pretio. quo etiam ipsi 
quibus prouenit honorantur. 
M. 193, 4-5 Eg.adoratos (sic). potentes aduersum intestine egritudinis in- 
Dat (sic SAP") et multa alia flagrantia (sic RCLQSA*P). mirifici (ult. 


commoda. 
i ex e corr.) spiritus suauitate (-tem S) grata (sic SA). 
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(3) M. p. lxxxiii, agreements of SA with RC against NH: — 
M. 27, 8 Eg. xc ut A cum RC. 
119, 11 Eg. obtestata ut A. 


(4) ibid., agreements of SA with class II against class I: — 
M. 2, 4 Eg. et lapidibus ins. ut AP. 
13, 16 Eg. in se ut A cum el. II. 
19, 22 Eg. obducto menbrana oculo ut A cum cl. II. 
36, 4 Eg. herophylan (erofilan A). 


(5) M. p. Ixxxiv, scribal conjectures in A: — 
M. 18, 1 Eg. quibus ut A. 
18, 6 Eg. zoroastrem ut AN.? 
20, 16-17 Eg. putuauerunt semel ut AP. 


(6) zbid., scribal conjectures in P: — 
M. 19,14 Eg. alectorius ut codd. exc. P' Q?. 
M. 34, 10 Eg. metapontum wt codd. (hypontum P?*), 
35, 2 Eg. leucotia ut R (leucosiam P?N?). 
51, 17. Eg. sethna ut libri boni (henna PL’). 


(7) M. p. Ixxxv, correct emendations in SAP: — 
M. 7, 12 Eg. elelis filius eius (eleus recte AP). 
18, 7 Eg. At (sic AP). L. crassus. 
26, 10 Eg. Spolia ut SAP. 
58, 4 Eg. isthmon ut AP. 
59, 11 Eg. apud thebas ut APL? 
68, 5 Eg. mesi. gete ut AP. 
72, 9 Eg. crates ut AP? 
72, 17 Eg. Ida est ut AP. 
78, 10 Eg. ferme ut SAP. 
92, 9 Eg. M. lucullus ut SA. 
92, 18 Eg. dulce haustu. sicut ut AP? (dulce haustu S). 


(8) M. p. Ixxxvi, substituted readings of the second editor: — 
M. 129, 2 Eg. estuet ut SA. 
3 Eg. in articulo temporis ut SAP". 
4 Eg. dissonam sui ut SAP. 
8 Eg. controuersa ut SAP cum C. 


9 Eg. ab hoc casu ita (sic SAP) incipit excandescere ut SP?. ! 
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10 Eg. incaluit ut SA. 
11 Eg. glaciales ut SA. 
12 Eg. ut hauriri a sitientibus nequeat ut SA. 


The above specimens are sufficient to illustrate both the character of 
Eq. as belonging to class III and its close affinity to SAP and particularly 
to A. 


Postscript. While I was reading the proofs of this article I discovered that 
Prof. B. Ullmann of Chicago was also working at Eg. 818 in connexion with a study 
of Coluccio and his library. At my request he read my proofs and has kindly made 
a few suggestions, which, for convenience in printing, I communicate here: 

1. Prof. Ullmann confirms my suggestion that the press-marks in Eg. and 
Harley 2655 are those of Coluccio’s library, and he thinks it probable that 
they were inserted by Coluccio himself. (He considers it certain that the 
words ‘liber primus, etc., in Eg. were added by Coluccio, as I suggested.) 
He has called my attention to another Coluccio MS. which I had over- 
looked. This is Add. MS. 11987, a MS. of Seneca’s Tragedies written by 
Coluccio throughout. 

. Prof. Ullmann points out that the red visible in the erased line which fol- 
lows the verse colophon merely shows through from the other side. He 
thinks that this short line was in black ink and contained Coluccio’s name, 
which, he tells me, in several Coluccio MSS has been erased. 

. Prof. Ullmann remarks that he had noted on the ‘Quam plurime’ letter 
‘probably 14th century,’ but he is prepared to admit that it may be 13th. 


1 On p. Ixxxvi M. gives incalescere as the reading of AP’, excandescere as that of SP?; 
but in the apparatus on p. 129 he quotes SAP? for the latter. 
H. Ipris Be 1, 
The British Museum, London 


A MOZARABIC PSALTER FROM SANTO DOMINGO DE SILOS 


WuEN the tragic sale, on June 1, 1878, of the manuscripts from the library 
of Santo Domingo de Silos took place in Paris at the Hotel Drouot,' although 
the greater part were acquired by the Bibliothéque Nationale and the 
British Museum, a number disappeared from sight.2, Among these was a 
Psalter, number 26 of the sale catalogue: 


Psalterius et Cantica. Manuscrit sur vélin. Petit in fol., rel. & ais de bois 
recouv. de v. (Incomplet.) Manuscrit du x° au x1® siécle, texte 4 longues lignes, 


1 Bachelin-Deflorenne, Catalogue de Livres Rares . . . et de Manuscrits du 1X* au XVIII® 
Siécle (Paris: Librairie Bachelin-Deflorenne, 1878). 

For the history of the Silos manuscripts after the suppression of the monastery in 1835, 
see Martial Besse, ‘Histoire d'un Dépét Littéraire, l Abbaye de Silos,’ Revue Bénédictine, 
xiv (1897), 210-225, 241-252. 

2 Of the 55 manuscripts 22 were acquired by the Bibliothéque Nationale, 13 by the 
British Museum, and 20 by private collectors or booksellers. 
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contenant encore 122 feuillets. Nombreuses et belles lettres initiales peintes. 
(Voir fac-similé, pl. 2, no. 5, et pl. 3, nos. 2 et 3.) 


Dom Marius Férotin in his list of the Silos manuscripts' quotes the 
description of the catalogue, suggests a comparison with the other Silos 
Psalter of the sale,? and adds ‘]’acquéreur de ce manuscrit ne nous est pas 
connu.” Dr Charles Upson Clark quotes Férotin’s description,’ but gives 
no further clue to the manuscript’s whereabouts. 

Through the kindness of Mr Seymour de Ricci I have recently found 
that this manuscript was bought for 1400 francs by M. Lesouéf, and is now 
in the Bibliothéque Smith-Lesouéf at Nogent-sur-Marne (Seine), where it 
bears the number 2. Although this collection is a part of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the only published description of its manuscripts is M. Henri 
Omont’s brief note in the Bibliotheque de V’Ecole des Chartes,* and its 
very nearness to Paris has probably helped to make it infrequently visited.® 
It is unfortunate that this Psalter should have remained so long compara- 
tively unknown, as it not only adds another item to the list of Mozarabic 
liturgical manuscripts,® but also contains a miniature that, with the mag- 





1 L’ Histoire de l Abbaye de Silos (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1897), p. 271. 

2 Number 19, Psalmi et Hymni et Varia Officia, bought by Bernard Quaritch for 1600 francs 
for the British Museum, where it bears the number Add. 30851. This manuscript has been 
published as volume xxx of the Henry Bradshaw Society’s collection: J. P. Gilson, ed., The 
Mozarabic Psalter (London, 1905). 

3 Charles Upson Clark, ‘Collectanea Hispanica,’ Transactions of the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, xx1v (1920), 59, no. 692. 

4 txxrv (1913), 742 ff. From Omont’s list the existence of the manuscript was noted, 
sight unseen, by Weinberger, in Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, ccrx (1926), 138; Z. Garcia Villada, in Revista de Filologta Espaitola, x1v (1927), 
1-19; and Donatien de Bruyne, in Revue Bénédictine, xxxvi (1924), 7. 

5 At the same sale M. Lesouéf also purchased for 460 francs a sixteenth-century manu- 
script, number 55 of the catalogue, which is now MS. 18 of the Bibliothéque Smith-Lesouéf. 
Although of far less interest than the Psalter, it deserves a brief description because of its con- 
nection with Silos. Its whereabouts were also unknown to Dom Férotin: 

Liber Orationum et Epistolarum atque Euangeliorum que diebus principalibus dicuntur tam 
in Dominicali quam in festiuitatibus sanctorum. Prout in sequenti pagina plenius continentur. 
Scripsit Frater Martinus de Palencia monachus S. Aemiliani Monasterio S. Dominici Silensis. 
De mandato admodum Reuerendi Patris-Fratris Alfonsi de Figueroa Prioris S. Martini de 
Madrid, Anno 1587. Pontificatus S. Patris nostri Papae Sizxti Quinti, Anno primo. Regnante 
in Hyspania Christianissimo Rege nostro Phillipo Secundo. In Latin, on parchment: 370 X 
250 mm., 62 leaves in single columns within a decorated border; binding, sixteenth-century 
Spanish red velvet with silver corners and silver bosses in the centre of both covers; badly 
worn and the back torn. 

Folio Ar is blank: folio A v, a miniature of Santo Domingo de Silos engaged in his familiar 
office of freeing a prisoner of his chains. Folio Br, titlepage (quoted above): verso, blank. 
Folio Cr, blank: verso, table of contents. Folio Dr, table of contents: verso, blank. Folios 
1-57r, Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for various feasts throughout the year. 

6 Cf. Marius Férotin, Le Liber Mozarabicus Sacramentorum et les Manuscrits Mozarabes 


(Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1912), cols. 677-962. 
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nificent exception of the 1109 Beatus, is perhaps the most interesting 
product of the Silos scriptorium.' 

The binding is of brown leather, probably of the seventeenth century, 
with the title Psalterium et Cantica on the back, and encloses two incom- 
plete manuscripts of the Mozarabic Psalms and Canticles, which are of 
slightly different sizes, both written on parchment. The first part consists 
of 110 leaves of 300 X 190 mm. each, with the text in Visigothic minuscule 
in single columns averaging 210 X 110 mm.: the second part is composed 
of 124 leaves of 290 X 210 mm. each, with the text, in a poorer minuscule, 
in single columns averaging 205 X 125mm. The two parts, which are 
foliated separately, form together a manuscript of 234 leaves.? The first 
is made up of thirteen complete gatherings of eight leaves each, and a four- 
teenth gathering of six, the first and last leaves being missing: * in the 
second part there are fourteen complete gatherings of eight leaves each, 
followed by two incomplete gatherings of six leaves each.‘ 

The manuscript cannot be later than 1089, as the text follows the Mozar- 
abic rite, the general use of which was suppressed in that year. Both parts 
seem to be of the eleventh century, although perhaps not quite contem- 
porary.® The first part opens with the middle of verse 6 of Psalm xxi, /abiis 


1 With the exception of the Beatus, the Silos manuscripts, although rich in superb and 
intricate initials, contain few examples of figure painting. Occasionally a figure will be worked 
into an initial or be drawn in the margin, as in the British Museum Add. 30844, f. 41r; Add. 
30853, f. 273r; Add. 30855, f. 18r, and Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale nouv. acq. lat. 2169, 
ff. 292v and 370v, and nouv. acq. lat. 2176, f. 386r. The grisaille miniature of the Three 
Maries at the Tomb on page 265 of nour. acq. lat. 2176 (reproduced as PI. rv of the Bachelin- 
Deflorenne sale catalogue and by W. W. S. Cook, ‘The Earliest Painted Panels of Catalonia 
(v1),’ Art Bulletin, x (1928), 305-365, fig. 44) is obviously a later addition, as its style is 
entirely different from the rest of the manuscript. There are a number of blank spaces left 
for miniatures, but this is the only one that has been filled in. 

2 As the last leaf is numbered 122, the description of the manuscript in the sale catalogue 
as of ‘122 feuillets’ is easily accounted for. The catalogue was obviously made carelessly, as 
three insignificant initials of this manuscript were reproduced in its plates, while the important 
miniatures were entirely overlooked. 

In the first part the numbers 41 and 58 were omitted in the foliation, although there are 
no missing leaves at these points, while there are two leaves numbered 63. In the second part 
two leaves are numbered 98, while there is one unnumbered between f. 99 and f. 100. 

3 1, ff. 1-8; 11, ff. 9-16; m1, ff. 17-24; rv, ff. 25-32; v, ff. 33-40; vi, ff. 42-49; vu, ff. 50-57; 
vu, ff. 59-65; rx, ff. 67-74; x, ff. 75-82; x1, ff. 83-90; xn, ff. 91-98; xi, ff. 99-106; a leaf is 
wanting between ff. 106 and 107; xrv, ff. 107-112. 

4 1, ff. 1-8; u, ff. 9-16; mm, ff. 17-24; rv, ff. 25-32; v, ff. 33-40; v1, ff. 41-48; vn, ff. 49-56; 
vit, ff. 57-64; rx, ff. 65-72; x, ff. 73-80; x1, ff. 81-88; xu, ff. 89-96; xin, ff. 97-102; xxv, ff. 
103-110; xv, ff. 111-116 (six leaves only; two wanting between ff. 113 and 114); xv1, ff. 117-122 
(six leaves only; one is wanting between ff. 116 and 117 and another after f. 122). 

5 I am very grateful to the Rev. William James Anderson for having called my attention 
to the difference in the i-longa usage in the two parts of the manuscript. 1t can be seen in 
Plates 1 and 1 (from the first part of the manuscript) that, although the 7 longa is used at the 
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et mouerunt caput, and is followed by the rest of the Psalter and Canticles 
up to the last verse of Canticle xii, where the text breaks off abruptly 
Quia domus mea domus orationis uocauitur cunctis populis ayt (fol. 112v). 
The second part, although containing a number of the same texts, is not 
identical, as it begins (fol. Ir) with verse 11 of Psalm Ixv, Induzisti nos in 
laquem, and contains the rest of the Psalter and Canticles up to the middle 
of Canticle lxxv, Domine sic uiuitur (fol. 122v). At the beginning of each 
Psalm and Canticle there is an illuminated initial in the familiar Silos style, 
and the first Canticle, Dominus de Sina ueniet, is more elaborately treated 
in both parts of the manuscript: in the first part (fol. 105v) there is a com- 
bination of the letters D and L with a highly stylized horizontal human 
figure at the top (Plate ™), while in the second part (fol. 77v) there is 
a Maiestas Domini with a group of saints below (Plate 11). 

For the study of the text the most convenient manuscript for comparison 
is the other eleventh-century Psalter from Santo Domingo de Silos, now 
Add. 30851 in the British Museum,' but as it is not complete it must be 
supplemented by a tenth-century manuscript from Toledo, V. 5-1 (for- 
merly Hh. 69) in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid.? The textual differ- 
ences between the Nogent Psalter and Add. 30851 are of the slight sort 
that could be ascribed to a copyist’s errors, but the order of the canticles 
is not identical throughout. When lacunae in Add. 30851 enforce com- 
parison with Madrid V. 5-1 the deviation is somewhat greater, as the 


beginning of words, when the initial 7 is followed by a tall letter the short form is used (Plate 1, 
1. 3 In, 1. 6 illis, 1. 7 Inimicus, 1. 8 Innocenciam, |. 9 In, 1. 10 In, 1. 11 In, 1. 14 Ita, 1. 19 In, 
1. 20 Ingrediar, In; Plate u, 1. 4 Ignea, |. 6 In, illius, 1. 7 illius, 1. 9 illius, 1. 14 illius, In, ipsis, 
1. 16 In), while in Plate m1 (from the second part of the manuscript) the 7 longa is used before 
tall letters as well (1. 7 Ignea, 1. 8 In, Illius, 1. 11 Illius, 1. 18 illius. The inference that the two 
parts are not quite contemporary is confirmed by the difference of style in the principal 
miniatures (cf. Plates 1 and 11). 

1 J. P. Gilson, ed., The Mozarabic Psalter (London, 1905). Cf. M. Férotin, Le Liber Moza- 
rabicus Sacramentorum, cols. 870--880. 

2 Published in 1775 by Cardinal Lorenzana as a part of his edition of the Breuiarium 
Gothicum, from which it was reprinted without change by Migne, Patrologia Latina, Lxxxvi, 
739-940. Cf. Férotin, op. cit., cols. 686-688. 

There are, in addition, five other Mozarabic manuscripts containing the Psalms and 
Canticles, the most interesting of which are the celebrated Liber Fernandi Regis, dated 1055, 
of the University Library at Santiago de Compostella (Férotin, op. cit., cols. 931-936) and 
2. j. 5. of the Private Library of the King of Spain in Madrid, dated 1059 (Férotin, op. cit., 
cols. 925-930). Cf. Férotin, ‘Deux Manuscrits Wisigothiques de la Bibliothéque de Ferdinand 
Ier, Roi de Castille et Léon,’ Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole de Chartes, ux (1901), 374-387. Their 
texts have not been published in full, but Férotin vouches for their similarity to the Madrid 
manuscript published by Lorenzana. The library of the Real Academia de la Historia in 
Madrid also contains two incomplete Psalters coming from San Millan de la Cogolla, 64 bis 
and 64 ter (incorrectly given by Férotin, op. cit., cols. 910-912, as 74 bis and 74 ter), and a. III 
5. of the library of the Escorial is of similar nature. 
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verse division is frequently very different.'_ The antiphons to the psalms 
and the Orationes and Benedictiones which generally follow them in Add. 
30851 are not found in either part of the Nogent manuscript, and there is 
also no musical notation. 

For brevity the following list of the contents of the two parts of the 
manuscript deals only with books of the Psalter and not with individual 
psalms. Differences in the order of the canticles are noted without record 
of textual peculiarities, and although an illuminated initial is found at the 
beginning of every psalm and canticle only the three most important 
examples, which are reproduced, are described. 


Part I 


fol. Ir, Incipit: labiis et mouerunt caput .. . (Ps. xx1, 6). 

fol. 19v, Explicit liber primus. Incipt liber secundus. zxli pro uictoria doctissimi 
filiorum choree. Sicut cerbus desiderat. ... The initial S is formed by a hart with 
a branch in its mouth (Plate 1). 

fol. 43v, lrxii Explicit liber secundus. Incipit liber tercius. Psalmus asaph. 
Quam bonus deus. . . 

fol. 61r, lrxxuiiii Explicit liber tercius. Incipit liber quartus. Oracio moysi. 
Domine refugium. . . 

fol. 75r, cui alleluia. Explicit liber quartus. Incipit liber quintus. Confite- 
mini... 

fol. 104r, cl(i) hic psalmus extra numerum est quum pugnaui dauid aduersus 
goliat philisteus. Pusillus eram inter fratres meos. . .? 

fol. 104v, FINIVNT PSALMI deo gratias. After this extra psalm there is the 
brief introduction to the Liber Canticorum which follows: this is not found in 
Add. 30851 nor is it included in the Migne publication of Madrid V. 5-1: 

Plura nobis cantica uariis uatum carminibus emptaque in scripturarum uolumi- 
nibus habemus scripta. Sicut est illut moysi canticum quem per tocius coros populi 
simul cum sona feminarum uoce cantauit. Postquam pedestri acie rubri equoris 
gradiatoris calle uelut marmoris rura terreno transitu profundauit. Submersumque 
cum curribus pharaonem. uelut nobella plebs hostibus in babtismate suffocatis 
canticum uictorie cecinerunt. Sicut et debbora post triumphum yabin regis allofi- 
liorum exultans in uictoria uicticinii sui. intonuit carmen. Vel sicut salomonis est 
illut epithalamium carmen quod pro iunccionem christi et ecclesie (fol. 105r) id est 
dei et hominis societate cantauit. Atque sicut esaye illut est canticum que in oblec- 
tione plebis indice oraculo spiritus sanctus cecinit. Vel sicut alia cantica uariorum 
testamentorumque ex sacris historiis in hoc libro inserta sunt. In quibus eciam 








1 The common Silos origin accounts for the similarity of the division of verses in Add. 
30851 and the Nogent manuscript, while a different arrangement is not surprising in a manu- 
script coming from Toledo. The Nogent manuscript consequently helps in reconstructing the 
order of verses in the Psalms lacking in Add. 30851. 

2 Patr. Lat., uxxxvi, 844D. This additional psalm, common to all Mozarabic Psalters is 
not found in Add. 50851, as a gathering is wanting in that manuscript after Psalm cl, 2 (cf. 
Gilson, op. cit., p. 148). 
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locutiones dei et oraciones sanctorum exortationesque ac benedictiones gratiarum 
actiones. fletus etiam atque lamenta sint posita. que omnia ad edificacionem et 
emendacionem. uel consolacionem ecclesie pertinere noscuntur. In quibus etiam 
christi ecclesie mistica sacramenta non parba sunt. Ibi enim natibitas redemptoris 
nostri exprimitur et releccio plebis iudaice. genciumque uocacio adclamatur. uirtutes 
domini declarantur. passio ueneranda respingitur. et resurrectio gloriosa monstratur. 
Inter hec quoque penitentibus abta medicamina scribuntur. In quibus dum flebili- 
ter sua plorat delicta. et ueniam recipiunt et fructum penitencie salubriter adi- 
piscunt. 

fol. 105v, (Canticum i) Dominus de Sina ueniet.1 The illumination of this leaf 
is the most elaborate of the first part of the manuscript (Plate 11). The centre of the 
initial D contains a fish, surrounded by elaborate interlaces: from the top a highly 
conventionalized bearded human figure is swung out horizontally across the page. 
The initial Z of Canticum ii at the bottom of the page forms a base on which the 
D rests. 

fol. 112v, the last leaf of the first part of the manuscript, ends cunctis populis 
ayt (Canticum xii, 9). In the margin there are various Aquitanian neums, added 
by a later hand. 


Part II 


The second part of the manuscript is written in a less regular Visigothic 
minuscule than the first, but appears to be also of the eleventh century. A 
number of the headings in this part are in red, green, blue, or black cap- 
itals; a different manner from the first part, where all the headings were in 


red minuscule. As has been noted before, the foliation of the two parts 
is not continuous. 


fol. Ir, Incipit: Induzisti nos in laquem (Ps. Ixv, 11). 

fol. 8v, EXPLICIT LIBER SECVNDVS. INCIPIT LIBER TERTIVS. 
lrxii Defecerunt ymni dauid filii gesse psalmus asaph. Quam bonus. . . 

fol. 27v, EXPLICIT LIBER TERTIVS. INCIPIT LIBER QV ARTVS. 
lrxxviiii Oratio moysi hominis dei. Domine refugium. . . 

fol. 44r, cut EXPLICIT LIBER QUARTVS. INCIPIT LIBER QVINTVS. 
ALLELVIA. Confitemini domino quoniam bonus quoniam in secula. . . 

fol. 77r, Psalmus hic proprie scriptus in dauid extra numerum quum pugnauit 
aduersus goliam. Pusillus eram. .. The text of this additional psalm is the same as 
in fol. 104r (Part 1). 

fol. 77v, IN NOMINE DOMINI IHESV CHRISTI INCIPIT LIBER CAN- 
TICORVM DE TOTO ANNI CIRCVLO. Dominus de Syna ueniet. . . (Plate 111). 
The left half of the leaf is occupied by a miniature illustrating the second verse of 
this first canticle: Apparuit de monte Pharan. et cum eo sanctorum milia. Above is 
a Christ in Majesty in a mandorla; below His feet is a conventionalized mountain, 
represented by five decorated semi-circles; below are fifteen standing figures rep- 
resenting the sanctorum milia. The robe of Christ and the outline of the mandorla 
are in purple; the background of the lower half of the mandorla is in red; the hands 
and faces are in red, and the robes of the saints are in purple-lavender and green. 


1 Pair. Lat., txxxvi, 845A. 
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fol. 91r, avittti INCIPIVNT CANTICI DE QVADRAGESIME. Canticum 
esaye prophete. Clama ne cesses dicit dominus. . . 

fol. 98r, zrxvi INCIPIVNT CANTICI DE TRADITIONE DOMINI. Canti- 
cum theremie de libro maccabeorum. Domine domine deus omnium creator. . . 

fol. 100v, INCIPIVNT CANTICI DE RESVRECTIONE DOMINI. xeziiii 
Canticum iacob de libro genesis. Tuda te laudabunt fratres. . . 

fol. 104r, xl Canticum de libro iudicum. INCIPIVNT CANTICI DE SANC- 
TIS. Datio dei permanet iustis. . . 

fol. 105v, 2liiti INCIPIVNT CANTICI VNIVS IVSTI. Canticum iheremie 
prophete. Benedictus uir qui confidit in domino. . . 

fol. 108r, 2lvitti INCIPIVNT CANTICI DE VIRGINIBVS. Canticum thesu 
filii syrac. Audite me diuini fructus... Up to Canticle xliv the order of the canticles 
in the second part of this manuscript has been the same as in Add. 30851 and Madrid 
V. 5-1, but from this point on it agrees entirely with neither of the other two 
manuscripts: the following table gives the sequence of canticles in the three manu- 
scripts in the briefest possible form. 


TABLE! 


CaNTICLE NoGEnT-suR-MARNE, 2 British Museum, Add. 30851 Maoprip, V. 5-1 


xliii INCIPIVNT CANTICI heading wanting INCIPIVNT CANTICI 
VNIVS IVSTI, Benedictus uir DE VNO IVSTO, 
Benedictus uir Benedictus uir 

xliv Ecce seruus meus Ecce seruus meus Priusquam errarem 

xlv Priusquam errarem Priusquam errarem Ecce seruus meus 

xlvi Beatus uir Beatus uir Benedictus dominus deus 

israhel 

xlvii Benedictus dominus Benedictus dominus DE VIRGINIBVS, 
deus israhel deus israhel Audite me 

xlviii DE VIRGINIBVS, DE VNA VIRGINE, Gaudens gaudebo 
Audite me Gaudens gaudebo 

xlix DE VNA VIRGINE, Lauda filia syon Lauda filia syon 
Gaudens gaudebo 

l Lauda filia syon Lauda et letare filia syon Lauda et letare filia syon 

li Lauda et letare filiasyon Audite me Dominus deus israhel 

lii Domine deus israhel Domine deus israhel Luce clara fulgebis 

liii Luce clara fulgebis Adsumpta parabola Adsumpta parabola 

liv Adprehende uitam Luce clara fulgebis Adprehende uitam 

Iv Adsumpta parabola (Adprehende uitam?) DE COTIDIANO, Can- 


temus domino 


1 In the Nogent manuscript the leaf containing Canticle lviii is wanting: as Cantabo nunc 
dilecto is not found elsewhere in this manuscript, and as it comes between Cantemus domino 
and Urbs fortitudinis in the other two manuscripts, it seems natural to suppose that it served 
here as Canticle lviii. The final leaf of the last gathering is also wanting: this may well have 
contained ]urabit dominus and Letare iubenis, which appear as the final canticles of Add. 30851. 

In the Brit. Mus. manuscript leaves containing Canticles lv, lvi, lvii, lxiv, Ixv, Ixvi, lxvii, 
and Ixviii are wanting: the canticles that seem to fit these lacunae most appropriately are 
included in round brackets in the table. 
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lvi 
Ivii 


Iviii 


lix 
Ix 
Ixi 
Ixii 
Ixiii 
Ixiv 


Ixv 
Ixvi 


Ixvii 
Ixviii 
Ixix 
Ixx 
Ixxi 


Ixxii 
Ixxiii 
Ixxiv 
Ixxv 
Ixxvi 
Ixxvii 


Scio enim quod 

DE COTIDIANO, 
Cantemus domino 

(Cantabo nunc dilecto?) 


Vrbs fortitudinis 
Domine dabis pacem 
Audite qui longe 
Clamabi de tribulatione 
Domine qui habitas 
Adtende celum 


Confirmatum est 
Benedictus dominis deus 
israhel patris 
Confitebor tibi 
Domine miserere 
Domine domine rex 
Deducant oculi mei 
Domine deus ne dis- 
perdas 
Domine deus patrum 
Domine deus meus es tu 
Domine exercituum 
Ego dixi in dimidio 
(Iurabit dominus?) 
(Letare iubenis?) 


Notes 


(Scio enim quod?) 
(Domine dabis pacem?) 


DE COTIDIANO, 
Cantemus domino 
Cantabo nunc dilecto 
Vrbs fortitudinis 
Audite qui longe 
Clamabi de tribulatione 
Domine qui habitas 
(Adtende celum?) 


(Confirmatum est?) 
(Benedictus dominus 
deus israhel patris?) 
(Confitebor tibi?) 
(Domine miserere?) 
Domine domine rex 
Deducant oculi mei 
Domine deus ne disper- 
das 
Domine deus patrum 
Domine deus meus es tu 
Domine exercituum 
Ego dixi in dimidio 
Iurabit dominus 
Letare iubenis 
EXPLICIT LIBER 
CANTICORVM 


Cantabo nunc dilecto 
Vrbs fortitudinis 


Domine dabis pacem 


Audite qui longe 
Clamabi de tribulatione 
Domine qui habitas 
Adtende celum 
Confirmatum est 
Benedictus dominus deus 
israhel patris 
Confitebor tibi 
Domine miserere 


Domine domine rex 
Deducant oculi 

Domine deus ne disperdas 
Domine deus patrum 
Domine deus meus es tu 


Domine exercituum 
Ego dixi in dimidio 
Turabit dominus 
Letare iubenis 

Scio enim quod 
Gloria in excelsis deo 
(EXPLICIT LIBER 
CANTICORVM) 


fol. 108v, 2lvitii. INCIPIVNT CANTICI DE VNA VIRGINE. Canticum 
esaye prophete. Gaudens gaudebo in domino. . . 
fol. 113r, wii INCIPIVNT CANTICI DE COTIDIANO. (fol. 113v) Canticum 
de libro exodi dicendus per omnes dies dominicos ad matutinos. Cantemus domino 


gloriose. . . 


fol. 122v, Explicit: in amaritudine anime mee. (Canticum lxxv, 10).1 The last 
leaf of the last gathering is wanting, and this may possibly have been the end of the 
manuscript, as Add. 30851 and Madrid V. 5-1 contain only two more canticles: 
however, in both these other manuscripts the Liber Canticorum is followed by a 
collection of hymns. 


1 Gilson, op. cit., p. 183. 


Water Muir WHITERILL, Jr, 
Harvard University 





REVIEWS 


Hore Emiry Aen, Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole, and Materials 
for his Biography. The Modern Language Association of America, Monograph Series, 111. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company; London: Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. 
xvi + 568. 


For a number of years scholars have eagerly awaited the publication of 
this work. As everyone was bound to expect, it is a study of permanent 
value; an investigation more careful and thoroughgoing of the writings of 
any author would be hard to find. And it is really an honor, not only to 
Miss Allen, but also to the scholars who initially guided her research, and 
to the foundation which is responsible for its publication. Every document 
ascribed to Rolle has been minutely examined, and its claim to authenticity 
duly tested from every point of view. The editions and manuscripts are 
fully listed, and the evidence for the materials regarding the mystic’s life 
properly scrutinized. Miss Allen has invited and received assistance from 
many quarters, has taken many a long journey to places where personal 
investigation was necessary, and has supplied abundant data for checking 
every step of her research. It only remains to say that her zeal in the case 
of an author whose special preoccupations seem to have been almost en- 
tirely different from her own must remain extraordinary — a witness to her 
abiding faith in the pure scholarship and scientific method which have 
borne her such rich fruits. 

For so large a book ordinary errors or defects seem astonishingly few. 
We wonder, perhaps, at the choice of the Cambridge History for bibliographi- 
cal guide, and the mention of no other (p. 19). Once or twice we should 
like fuller documentation, as with reference to the sacking of the religious 
houses in Yorkshire (p. 123). The note on page 176 should be corrected to 
read, ‘M. E. Temple, Romanic Review, vi. 402.’ The title of Brown’s 
Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century is carelessly cited (p. 290). The 
first line of the lyric in the Thornton MS. referred to on page 302 should 
be quoted. The few references to manuscripts that I have checked have 
been accurate, although I may here record the fact that Miss Allen seems 
not to have attempted to list all the versions or appearances of the English 
lyrics. Errors in fact are similarly hard to discover, although perhaps it is 
worth while to point out that Rolle’s idea that the saints would be judges 
(p. 105 n.) is hardly unique with him and has scriptural foundation. 

The important feature to notice on this side of the question is that Miss 
Allen’s only weakness, for present purposes, springs from the fact that she 
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is not quite at home in the mediaeval Church. As her book actually goes 
beyond the task of deciding the canon for Rolle and furnishing materials 
for a biography, even indeed to the point of offering criticism and interpre- 
tation, this feature has significance. In this way Miss Comper’s recent 
volume is more satisfactory within its own limits, partly because there the 
sympathetic handling helps the work of the imagination to a more vital 
result, although, of course, as a basis for scholarly study it does not com- 
pare with Miss Allen’s. Interpreting Rolle on the Sacrament of Penance, 
Miss Allen remarks: ‘To Richard, from his earliest days, the outward 
sacrament evidently meant little when the emotion of the heart was lacking’ 
(p. 104). But this is Catholic doctrine, ancient and modern! As the monk 
who gives instruction in The Dialogue on Miracles of Caesarius tells the 
young novice: ‘His sin is not forgiven to the sinner without contrition, 
and this only on the condition that confession shall follow. Yet, if necessity 
should prevent confession, our great High Priest will supply that defect.’ ! 
Yet Miss Allen makes something of this point, and lists it in her Index 
under the heading ‘Indifference to sacraments.’ It would be easy to indi- 
cate other places where her understanding of mediaeval religion is shown 
inadequate, wide as her reading has unquestionably been. From her dis- 
cussion of the ‘eye of the soul’ I almost suspect her of thinking that Rolle 
implied some trace of unreality, in the ordinary sense of the word, in his 
visions (pp. 87f.). For such an error the writings of the Spanish Saint 
Teresa are a sufficient corrective, especially with reference to the divine 
locutions not received by the ‘bodily ear.’ A rather naif statement, which 
might even cause the nuns to smile despite their charity and her own occa- 
sionally harsh remarks, concerns the Office: ‘The Cistercian influence on 
the Office probably appears in the fact that in more than one miracle we 
are told that the Mother of God comes leading Richard Hermit, yet she 
appears, as we shall see, very rarely in his own devotions’ (p. 55)! Would 
anyone in the Middle Ages have supposed that for such a reason Our Lady 
was out of place in the picture!?» Would Our Lady herself have supposed it! 

It may be a source of satisfaction to some readers that Miss Allen 
makes use of the apparatus drawn from the modern psychology of mysti- 
cism. The ‘traditional images of the mystic’ are traced as they work on 
Rolle’s ‘subconscious,’ and the ‘operation of suggestion’ followed. While 
it may be urged that not all reputable psychologists accept this technique 
of the hypothetical ‘subconscious,’ and that Miss Allen’s attempt to reveal 
the initial workings of the process (without, we may note, full comment on 


1 Caesarius of Heisterbach, The Dialogue on Miracles, trans. by Scott and Bland (London, 
1929), 1, 124 (book m1, chap. 1). 

2 Cf. pp. 162 and 192 f. and Comper (F. M. M. Comper, The Life of Richard Rolle, etc., 
London and Toronto, 1928, pp. 159 f. and 191 f.). 
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his remarkable experience of the ‘canor’) has its weak spots, perhaps the 
fairest conclusion is that such things in a book of this kind are rather 
a matter of point of view than science. To the reviewer it seems doubtful 
whether this new method is likely to be dignified by its employment in the 
present work.' But despite Rolle’s supposed ‘pathological’ condition at 
times, Miss Allen seems to have considerable respect for her author. She 
has a sense of the quality of his style; she admires his honesty and candor; 
and one is led to think that she even finds his influence on the whole salu- 
tary. Even in his delusions, as she regards them, she seems to derive at 
least an aesthetic enjoyment from their design. Of her power to find values 
in what must be for her completely inert material I may quote one illustra- 
tion: 

The human interest, therefore, of Rolle’s commentaries is often considerable, 
and in his hands what is perhaps the most out of date of all medieval forms of liter- 
ature still often retains vitality. Some historical interest they also have, in showing 
how the orthodoxy of medieval times was ‘compassed about with a cloud of wit- 
nesses.’ It was upheld, as it were, by a thrust and counter-thrust of literal, moral, 
allegorical, and anagogical interpretations which may remind us of the thrust and 
counter-thrust of the contemporary Gothic arches. ? 


In her interpretations, accordingly, her study often has a speciai interest. 
In the real business which she had in hand, however, that of establishing 
the canon and of estimating the value of the material for the biography, 
the book is wholly admirable. 
Howarp R. Patcu 
Smith College 


Art Studies: Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern. No. 5 (Arthur Sachs Foundation). Edited 
by members of the departments of fine arts at Harvard and Princeton Universities. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. (Issued as an extra number of The American 
Journal of Archaeology.) Boards. Pp. 156. $3.50. 


As one might expect of a book published by the Harvard University Press, 
this is on the whole an attractive production. I shall first comment with 
unavoidable brevity on the several articles, beginning with ‘Apostolados’ 
by Dorothea C. Shipley. Deference to authority, especially pedagogic 
authority, is no doubt permissible on the part of the taught toward the 


1 For an example of balanced criticism of this kind of thing I may refer to Dom David 
Knowles, The English Mystics (London, 1927), p. 79: ‘As we have seen, it is not necessary to 
follow modern psychology to such lengths in all cases, nor should we ever, in regard to such 
cases as Rolle, be too ready to transfer to a great and sane religious genius theories which 
modern psychology has only verified in morbid and insignificant personalities. Nor need we 
assume that a soul touched by powerful grace need follow the ordinary rules of psychology.’ 

2 Page 146. 
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teacher, but only as regards matters of faith and not in subjects which lie 
within human comprehension. Where there are serious differences of opin- 
ion with respect to such matters as dating, deference should hardly lead 
the taught to accepting the position of the teacher without question or 
even refuting the contrary positions. On page 16, an opinion on the rela- 
tion of the Annunciation of the Silos cloister to the Christ of Carridén is not 
only in itself one that has been questioned, but one that was put forth by 
Bertaux in no less accessible a source than Michel’s history. This essay 
would have been an impressive performance on the part of an under- 
graduate, but its lack of clarity, of a convincing and thoughtful style, of 
logical structure, offer a striking contrast to the presence of those very 
qualities in the article by A. M. Friend, Jr, in this same issue of Art Studies. 
It would have been just as rational to say simply ‘the parish priest’ on 
page 18, instead of ‘the Sefior Cura.’ 

A tinted cast is discussed by Kuno Francke in ‘A Plastic Cyclone.’ 
The original of this work is not in Liibeck but still in Stockholm. Unfortu- 
nately, too, Mr Francke does not mention the fact that Roosval, a member 
of Art Studies’ own advisory council, has published a monograph on the 
theme of St George and the Dragon, in which the original work is discussed. 

“The Geometry of El Greco’ is another instance, by Jere Abbott, of the 
Pythagorean fallacy. The theories of Jay Hambidge, to cite another ex- 
ample, have proved useful in laying out advertisements for the Saturday 
Evening Post and in teaching children to work out problems in applied 
design. But the problems presented by El Greco are not so easily solved; 
there was some difference in the purpose and function of his works when 
produced. 

The two contributions by Edgar W. Anthony and A. M. Friend, Jr, 
although placed in the rear of the procession headed by Charles Diehl and 
Dorothea C. Shipley, are perhaps the two soundest and most admirable 
examples of original American scholarship in this book. Edgar W. Anthony 
writes on the ‘Florentine Baptistery’ and shows the very valuable results 
achieved when thorough architectural training of professional character is 
united with critical historical scholarship in attacking difficult problems of 
art history. A. M. Friend, Jr, offers part of a fundamental study: ‘The 
Portraits of the Evangelists in Greek and Latin Manuscripts.’ This article 
demonstrates not only the excellent training in method by which the author 
has profited, but also the value of the Princeton Iconographic Index of 
Christian Art. The selection and arrangement of the illustrations affords 
ample evidence of the investigator’s conclusions. It is to be hoped that the 
author will not long delay in presenting the results of his continued study 
of this interesting problem. Plate vu of his illustrations shows unpub- 
lished material provided through the kindness of Gabriel Millet. 
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‘The Table of the Last Supper in Religious and Secular Iconography’ 
by Laura Hibbard Loomis is in some degree disappointing because it does 
not satisfy those persistent questions which such original and thorough 
work arouses. Those questions, requiring precise answers as their ideal 
goal, are: just when, where, whence, and why? The contribution by Walter 
Muir Whitehill, Jr, on ‘Liturgical Influence on Pre-Romanesque Apses in 
Spain,’ establishes the specific importance of a closer knowledge of the 
Mozarabic ritual, and indicates the general value of a grasp of liturgics for 
Christian archaeology. 

Having noted briefly the contents of this volume I should like to point 
out one practice, unfamiliar and not altogether laudable, which would 
hardly be found in a commercial publication. This practice is to begin 
every article on a right-hand page, preceded by a separate title-page for 
each article. The frequent result is first a blank left-hand page, then a title 
consisting of a single line of type, next another blank page, and finally the 
beginning of the article. Sometimes a very slender article is thus abandoned 
alone in a desert expanse of cream-tinted paper. Such a method is no doubt 
convenient in supplying the authors with offprints; but does it contribute 
to sound design in the making of books? 

One immediately notices a rather disturbing situation on glancing over 
the table of contents. The present issue begins with an article by Charles 
Diehl, entitled ‘Monuments Byzantins Inédits du Onziéme Siécle.’ The 
third article is by Charles Oursel and deals with ‘La Genése Monumentale 
de l’Eglise Abbatiale de Vézelay.’ The fifth is an essay on ‘Il Problema 
dell’ Arte SasAnide’ by Ugo Monneret de Villard. There are two observa- 
tions to be made with regard to these valuable pieces of scholarly investi- 
gation, not in respect to the method or results, but in respect to the editorial 
policy exhibited. In the first place, is it not a reasonable requirement that 
contributions in an annual put out by two of our leading universities should 
be published in our language? The presence of these three articles does 
testify to editorial alertness in obtaining the codperation of three distin- 
guished scholars. But Kuno Francke, who could have written in German, 
and Walter Muir Whitehill, who might have written in Spanish, neverthe- 
less wrote in English. So there is no prejudice against English as such. 
Editors of foreign periodicals usually require that contributions be published 
in the tongue of the land in which they appear. Both the editors of the 
present issue have published abroad, in languages not their own, but in 
that of the country where the publication issued from the press. This 
demand has nothing to do, one way or the other, with ability to read 
foreign languages or with the contention that, in times of peace at least, 
art and scholarship are international. 

The second general comment to be made with regard to these foreign 
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contributions is a plausible, though untrue, inference which might be drawn 
from the situation. It was generally understood that the purpose of this 
foundation was to provide a dignified and permanent medium of publication 
for original scholarship by Americans in the field of fine arts, without the 
annoying delays and inexplicable rejections sometimes experienced by 
American scholars attempting to publish abroad. Is Art Studies, however, 
to be after all just another medium of publication for foreign scholars? 
Are they even relieved of the effort of writing in English or having their 
contributions translated into English? 

Is there, then, no original and important American research being done 
which deserves such handsome publication as the Art Studies afford? 
This is obviously an unfair and untrue inference. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is one contribution by a member of the Princeton staff and a very 
slender note by one member of the Harvard group, as against the three 
foreign articles. 

A. Poitier McManon, 
New York University 


Warren Ortman AULt, ed., Court Rolls of the Abbey of Ramsey and of the Honor of Clare. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. Pp. lvi + 319. $3.50. 


Tuts volume is an admirable supplement to Professor Ault’s important and 


well-known work on Private Jurisdiction in England. The conclusions to 
be drawn from these records have in general been stated in the earlier 
volume. A few matters not mentioned therein bear on the place in govern- 
ment occupied by local courts, but, aside from the question of specific 
content, a great advantage is gained by making readily available this illus- 
trative material. 

The series of records here published includes one set of rolls for the 
honor court of Clare. The others illustrate the various types of jurisdiction 
exercised by the abbot of Ramsey on the lands of which he was proprietor. 
There are records of the honor court held at Broughton, the court for the 
banlieu of the abbey held by the abbot’s justices of oyer and terminer, the 
court of Clacklose hundred, the court of the leet of Walsoken, the domanial 
courts which once a year had view of frankpledge, and those of two hall- 
motes which were purely manorial in character. The volume thus presents 
the records of a wider variety of courts than does Maitland’s Select Pleas 
in Manorial Courts. 

Professor Ault has done his work well. The chief problem of editing 
the rolls of mediaeval English courts usually resolves itself sooner or later 
into a question of omissions. In this, excellent judgment has been exercised. 
But one of the rolls published, a rare one, is given in full. Many entries 
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are eliminated to avoid repetition, yet the significant cases are retained. 
An expensive format to carry marginal annotations in their original form 
is avoided, yet the really useful detail is incorporated in parenthesis. This 
may be somewhat confusing to those who do not read the editor’s introduc- 
tory explanation, but in the opinion of the reviewer the matter is handled 
with greater success than even a reading of this explanation would indicate. 
So far as one may judge without consulting the manuscripts used, the 
transcription is excellent. The typographer has done a fine piece of work. 
If documents were always presented in so attractive a form, more people 
would feel inclined to use them. 

The bulk of the material published naturally falls in the second half of 
the thirteenth century, but some of the rolls of the banlieu of Ramsey come 
well down in the fourteenth century, a small number running beyond 1380. 
Taken as a whole, the records presented give a fair idea of what went on in 
a remarkable series of private courts after their decline had set in, but 
before its most rapid period had begun. The Clare rolls, dating from the 
years 1307-1309, afford more information concerning the business of an 
honor court held every three weeks than do the records of the honor of 
Broughton five decades earlier. The attendance of freeholders and military 
tenants was enforced in the smaller honor of the earl of Clare with less 
difficulty; moreover, plaints introducing suits were more numerous, as 
were court precepts to attach and to seize property into the lord’s hands. 

To the student of court rolls the most novel and arresting of the series 
is sure to be the record of the business transacted before the abbot’s justices 
for the banlieu. These represent what has been pronounced a palatine 
jurisdiction. No instances are found of the trial here of the gravest crimes, 
yet some cases were decided by a jury of the patria, and absconding crimi- 
nals were placed on the exigend, just as they were before the itinerant jus- 
tices, that they might be duly demanded and outlawed. The justices 
enforced a provision of the first Statute of Westminster and caused to be 
read the Statute of Winchester in accordance with an order conveyed by 
the king’s writ to the sheriff and forwarded by the latter to the bailiff of the 
banlieu. This court, standing for the highest type of immunity in England, 
was obviously being assimilated, as the editor points out, into the royal 
judicial and administrative system. 

The court of the hundred, more properly the hundred and a half, of 
Clacklose is an interesting instance of such a jurisdiction without view of 
frankpledge. The main grist of business consisted of pleas of trespass and 
debt, as Maitland has prepared one to expect, yet there were pleas con- 
cerning the seizure of live stock like those to be found in the county court 
records. It is noteworthy that an accusation of wounding and drawing 
blood was still made in archaic fashion with the support of a suit of wit- 
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nesses, and that the truth concerning various matters was being ascertained 
by inquest. 

The leet of Walsoken was a survival, or perhaps an outgrowth, of one 
of the free village assemblies of East Anglia to which Mr D. C. Douglas has 
called attention. In the last years of the thirteenth century the abbot was 
one of three proprietors amongst whom the court fines were divided. This 
court, as its name indicates, had view of frankpledge. The usages of frank- 
pledge itself were still kept alive but with some interesting local variation. 
The names of those above the age of twelve who were not in tithing were 
presented (p. 176) together with those of their receivers. A part of these 
cases then went over to a separate court of the abbot of Ramsey, but in 
one instance a man who had received a youth was fined and given day at 
the next leet to place him in tithing. Enrollment in a tithing here and 
elsewhere (p. 189) was necessary to the reception of a man upon the abbot’s 
lands. At a manorial view of frankpledge an adult thus received was 
forbidden the vill unless he was placed in tithing. 

The cases in manor courts without view of frankpledge included those 
which had to do with land transfers, with the enforcement of manorial 
obligations, with loss of the lord’s goods by villeins through moral offences 
punished by fine before ecclesiastical authorities, and also with petty police 
matters involving insults, blows, wounds, minor trespasses, the wrongful 
raising of hue-and-cry and even slander. One of these courts with consent 
of the customary tenants (p. 254) enacted a by-law to the effect that no one 
should enter the grain of another to pull up grass under penalty of six pence. 
A court leet also made a regulation (p. 179) that fishermen were not to sell 
their catch outside the vill until after it had been carried to the church so 
that residents might have the first opportunity to buy. The penalty was 
a half mark. Further communal arrangements are seen in the election at 
the view of frankpledge of ale tasters (p. 212), hog reeves (p. 179), and fosse 
reeves. In this same court the ale taster was also fined (p. 178) for neglect 
of duty. 

W. A. Morris, 


University of California 


H. Baron, ed., Leonardo Bruni Aretino: Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften. Mit einer 
Chronologie seiner Werke und Briefe. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1928. Paper. Pp. xl + 243. 


Tuts book initiates an admirably conceived series of publications of the 
Institut fiir Kultur- und-Universalgeschichte of the University of Leipzig. 
The series is to comprise a collection of rare or unpublished texts significant 
for the history of mediaeval and early Renaissance ideas; of the ten volumes 
already planned, eight are to include various works of the fifteenth-century 
writers, Gianozzo Manetti, Francesco da Fiano, Leonardo Bruni, Antonio 
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degli Agli, Cristoforo Landino, Marsilio Ficino, and Giovanni Nesi; while 
the other two are to contain the Expositio in Apocalypsum and the Concordia 
s. scripturarum of the twelfth (and early thirteenth-) century Gioachino da 
Fiore." 

The present volume contains a thirty-page ‘Kinleitung,’ a number of 
Bruni’s shorter works (divided under the two general heads ‘Schriften zur 
Philosophie, Philologie, und Piidagogik’ and ‘Vorreden zu Ubersetzungen 
aus dem Griechischen. Gedichte und unedierte Briefe),’ and three ‘Anlagen: 
I. Chronologie und Bibliographie von Brunis Schriften; II. Chronologie 
der Briefe; III. Verzeichnis der benutzten Handschriften.’ 

Baron’s ‘Einleitung’ is in five sections. The first emphasizes the dis- 
tinction between ‘den freien Literaten-Humanismus der Valla, Poggio, 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini, oder Fielfo’ on the one hand, and ‘ Den bodenstiin- 
digen Biirger-Humanismus von Florenz unter der Fiihrung der Salutati, 
Bruni, und Marsilio Ficino’ on the other. This division of Quattrocento 
humanism practically into ‘Florentine’ and ‘Other’ is not new, but seems 
ill founded. There are various more or less legitimate divisions: the ‘free- 
lance’ type as opposed to the ‘solid’ type; the ‘active’ type as against the 
‘academic’ (or purely intellectual) type; the ‘religious’ and the ‘non- 
religious’ type; and so on. Most humanists may be said to have belonged 
to one or other side of any such divisions; but to identify any of these types 
(or any other) with a particular community is, though tempting, hardly 
feasible.2 Bruni of Florence, for example, was ‘solid,’ ‘active,’ ‘non-relig- 
ious’; Ficino of Florence ‘solid,’ ‘academic,’ ‘religious’; Guarino da Verona 
‘solid,’ ‘academic,’ ‘religious’; Filelfo, born at Tolentino and associated 
with Padua, Venice, Florence, Rome, and Milan, was ‘free-lance,’ ‘active,’ 
‘non-religious’; and so on. Should objection be made that these types are 
more or less based on externals, while Baron’s is one of inner life and thought 
(‘in ihrem inneren Aufbau’), there is no escaping the fact that if the highly 
religious and almost purely intellectual Platonist Ficino and the little- 
religious and active Aristotelian Bruni could be said at all to belong to one 
same ‘bodenstiindiger Biirger-Humanismus,’ it would certainly not be ‘in 
ihrem inneren Aufbau.’ 

The second section of the ‘Einleitung’ develops a long-neglected sug- 
gestion made several decades ago by the Italian scholar Felice Tocco, to 
the effect that Bruni’s ultimate philosophical allegiance was to Aristotle, not 
the Stoics. Baron emphasizes Bruno’s turning in middle age from the 


1 Gioachino appears in the list (on p. 244 of this volume) as ‘Joachim von Fiore.’ Is it 
unduly meticulous to suggest that, since all the other writers (including Francesco da Fiano 
and Antonio degli Agli) appear in their own Italian guise, this one Germanization seems 
perhaps unhappy? 

? Baron himself is forced to include Poggio the Florentine in his ‘Non-Florence’ group! 
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Platonism of his earlier years to an Aristotelianism which, evident enough 
in the Isagogicon (ca. 1422), is unmistakable in the Vita Aristotelis (ca. 
1429) and thereafter. The third section sketches briefly the ‘Schicksale 
und Ausgaben von Brunis Schriften’; while the fourth states the editor’s 
reasons (not to say excuses) for basing a professedly critical edition merely 
on the MSS available in the libraries of Rome and Florence.! The final 
section is on the ‘Inhalt und Gliederung der Ausgabe,’ and sets forth, inter 
alia, the editor’s general purpose: to offer a selection from Bruni’s briefer 
works so chosen as to give as clear and inclusive a view as possible of 
the characteristics and development of his ideas as a humanist. 

Accordingly, we find in the body of the book some thirty-four items 
from the works of Bruni. Six of them had not previously been published, 
and are thus particularly welcome; one or two of the others, however, are 
so familiar and so readily accessible that they might well have been omit- 
ted; ? and several of the letters (especially the two to Nicoldé Niccoli which 
had been printed by Sabbadini in Giornale Storico, xv11) must feel decidedly 
uncomfortable under the proud caption of ‘unedierte Briefe.’ None the less 
we have every reason to be grateful to the editor for his really useful achieve- 
ment in bringing together in one inexpensive volume such a number as he 
has of Bruni’s humanistic works, long scattered and inaccessible. The in- 
clusion of fifteen or twenty Prefaces, etc., to his translations and the like 
was particularly well advised. 

Of the items hitherto unprinted, the most interesting are the letter to 
Humphrey of Gloucester and the De interpretatione recta. In the former, 
Bruni notes the importance for princes of studia et litterae, and rejoices that 
his translation of the Ethics has been read and approved by Humphrey; as 
to the suggestion that he translate the Politics, the task will take some time, 
since the requisites for a good translation are far from simple; meanwhile, 
he encloses a list of the translations he has already made, and will send the 
Duke any that he wishes: so the letter ends. The De Interpretatione is pri- 





1 There are, indeed, some sixty-eight of these in all (including those which contain only 
a page or two of Bruni); but the especially important MSS in the Communal Library at Siena 
might at least have been consulted also. In the light of the limited scope of his critical appa- 
ratus, Baron’s frequent severity with the shortcomings of his predecessors seems a trifle rash. 

2 And in that case, some of the (still) more or less inaccessible works might have been 
printed in their stead: the Latin Carmen against Niccoli, for example, or the rare (though 
printed at an early date by Aldus) Oratio Heliogabali ad meretrices. An early MS. of the latter 
in the Farsetti collection, with the (presumably) more accurate title Heliogabalus Augustus ad 
matronas Romanas orat ad meretriciam invitans, has the pleasant subscription: Leonardus Are- 
tinus, recreandi ingenii causa, ludens ridensque dictauit: unde seueriores rogat ne legant, urbani- 
ores ne efferant. The more solemn are begged not to read it, the more urbane not to publish it: 
the more irreverent will be tempted to speculate as to which request was effective in securing 
its exclusion from Herr Doktor Baron’s volume. Bruni undoubtedly gains in dignity by its 
absence; but he loses in universality and (to some degree at least) in humanism. 
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marily a justification and explanation of Bruni’s strictures (in the Praemis- 
sio to his translation of the Nicomachean Ethics) on the mediaeval trans- 
lators of Aristotle. It has come down to us unfinished, and was apparently 
never made public. In it, Bruni admits his severity, and ascribes it to his 
indignatio animt 

“quod, cum viderem eos libros in Graeco plenos elegantiae, plenos suavitatis, plenos 


inaestimabilis cuiusdam decoris, dolebam profecto mecum ipse atque angebar tanta 
traductionis faece coinquinatos ac deturpatos eosdem libros in Latino videre.’ 


He emphasizes, however, the purely literary nature of his criticism: the 
translator may have been a most worthy and virtuous man: ‘non malum 
hominem sed malum interpretem esse dixi.’ He then points out the great 
difficulty and the great importance of translating correctly; the translator 
must know both languages exceptionally well, and must grasp in both all 
shades of meaning in words of approximately the same denotation. (Of 
these Bruni gives many examples, such as abesse and deesse.) The translator 
should be able to write as good a style in the second language as the original 
author showed in the first. Some say a translator deserves credit for his 
attempt, even if he is unsuccessful; but we do not praise a bad poet or a 
poor sculptor on the ground that he did not intend to do bad work. The 
translator must further be able to reproduce in his version something of 
the style and rhythm of the original (‘ut Ciceroni amplitudo et copia, Sal- 
lustio exilitas et breuitas, Liuio granditas quaedam subaspera . . .’); and 
so on. The work, in the form in which we have it, ends with a number of 
lengthy passages from Plato and Aristotle to illustrate Bruni’s points. It is 
apparent that Bruni’s ideals for the translator were extremely high; seldom 
indeed attained by himself or any other in the Renaissance — or since. 
Baron’s appendices are extemely useful, though by no means final. 
The Chronologie und Bibliographie . . . has inevitably a number of omissions, 
and leaves several doubtful points unsolved. There appears, for example, in 
more than one MS. in the Communal Library at Siena Leonhardi Aretini 
De re militari ad Raynaldum Albicium equitem Florertinum.! No such work 
is listed in the Chronologie: is it the same as the De Militia (pp. 166-167), 
for which no dedication is mentioned? Again, there is a printed volume 
Leonardi Aretini De temporibus suis (Venice, 1485; a copy in the Biblioteca 
Colombina). Is this the same as the Commentaria rerum suo tempore ges- 
tarum? If so (as seems probable from the note in the Colombina Catalogo), 
the statement for the latter ‘Druck: Zuerst Lyon 1539’ (p. 177) must be 


1 An unidentified ‘Raynaldus Freund Brunis’ appears thus vaguely in Baron’s Namen- 
terzeichnis and on p. 206. He should in all probability be identified with this Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi, whose extensive activities in the service of Florence are narrated in the Commissioni 
di Rinaldo degli Albizzi per il Comune di Firenze . . ., printed ‘a cura di C. Guasti’ in three 
volumes (Florence, 1867-73). 
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corrected; if not, the item must be added to the list, either as authentic or 
as wrongly attributed. And what of the MS. at Siena, Leonardi Bruni 
Aretini De uiris illustribus Italiae? It opens: ‘Qui per Italiam homines 
excelluerunt etate mea, et que conditio rerum, quiue studiorum ratio fuerit, 
libuit hoc in libello discursu breui colligere . . .,” and does not seem to cor- 
respond to any of the works in Baron’s list. These are merely samples of 
the sort of question which a cursory examination of that list suggests; 
many more such would surely be revealed by closer scrutiny. 

The Chronologie der Briefe is based (as are various other matters in the 
volume) on the work of an Italian scholar, F. P. Luiso of Lucca, who is 
to-day unquestionably, as Baron himself states freely, the final authority 
on all that concerns Leonardo Bruni. Luiso gave Baron full access to his 
Studi su Vepistolario di L. Bruni, the printing of which was begun over 
twenty years ago, but never quite completed. Baron makes frank acknowl- 
edgment of his indebtedness, and adds very significantly ‘Luisos Studie 
beruht auf jahrelanger bibliothekarischer und archivalischer Vorarbeit, wie 
sie einem Auslinder, der Italien fliichtig durchreist, niemals méglich wire.’ 
We must devoutly hope that not too many years will elapse before the 
publication of Luiso’s work; meanwhile, the present volume not only 
serves its editor’s prime intention — to provide a collection of Bruni’s 
works sufficiently full to illustrate clearly the character and development of 
his humanism — but also offers in the appendices a useful tentative chro- 
nology and bibliography of his works and letters. 

In its details, the volume, though strongly put together and handsomely 
printed on good paper, is unhappily by no means faultless. Both text and 
critical apparatus contain frequent errors, many of which cannot possibly 
be scored against the printer. A rough collation, for example, with merely 
the printed editions which Baron is either following or incorporating into 
his critical apparatus on pp. 50-69 and 149-154 of the Italian texts and 
pp. 104-107, 109-112, and 143 of the Latin texts reveals inaccuracies which 
make it tolerably certain that his readings from the MSS are not to be 
regarded as minutely reliable. 

We may note, for the Italian texts, the following errors or omissions: 

51, 9:! read tacendo; 52, 24: lasciaro; 52, 34:7 omit note 7;? 53, 8: propo- 
sito, dico che; 54, 11: adunque, tolta donna, e .. . . [cf. 64, 1: Apparate le 
lettere . . .]; 54, 34: 6) Re tolto; 55, 7: omit last two commas; 55, 8: ne; 
55, 11: sé; 55, 17: sé; 55, 44: ne; 58, 14: grazia egli medesimo [cf. 61, 1]; 
58, 37: 7) Re lui; 60, 16: sé; 60, 24: sé; 61, 2: adombrato da; 61, 12 and 
14: stilo; 61, 19: pid vantaggiatamente; 61, 34: egli é; 61, 37: 6) Ci pid fehlt; 


1 T.e., page 51, line 9: — and so throughout. 
2 Apparently Baron does not realize that lasciaro was a perfectly good form! 
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61, 39: 12) Re ell’ 6; 64, 23: perfezione e grandezza; 65, 2: lasciaro’; 65, 
35: delete note 3;? 66, 2: assai, solo a; 66, 7: insert, as a footnote to secolare, 
Ci regolare; 66, 34: stilo; 67, 2 and 11: stilo; 67, 28: insert a footnote, Ci si 
fehlt; 68, 13: comparare, e vedere in; 69, 6: non si trava-; 69, 15: ritener; 
69, 20: confesso e consento; etc. 

149, 22 ff.: “Wo bessere (oder nicht modernisierte) Lesarten . . . gewon- 
nen wurden . . . sind diese .. . in den Text . . . wiihrend Crescimbenis Lesart 
in solchen Fiillen regelmiissig . . . in einer Fussnote beigegeben ist.’ Despite 
this criterion, the text which follows contains dozens of forms modernized 
(as compared with Crescimbeni’s readings), and in scores of cases Crescim- 
beni’s reading is altered without any note. In three cases a special note 
cites Crescimbeni’s reading wrongly. The punctuation (as throughout the 
Italian portions of the book) is often bad; the diacritics also. Neglecting 
the minor inaccuracies, and noting only those that prejudice sense, or metre 
[m], we should correct: 150, 1: aleun [m]; 150, 19: laudabil [m]; 150, 35: non 
dimen dauctoritade; 151, 5: veggiam; 151, 17: delete the query; 151, 18: ch’é; 
151, 19: put a ? at the end; 151, 23: disio, e voto d’ogni omei!; 151, 24: 
quand’io and delete comma at end; 151, 25: e’; 151, 26: insert comma at end; 
151, 27: ché; 151, 33: delete colon; 151, 39: ancor [i.e., a ’n cor]; 152, 11: 
veggiam; 152, 12: dall’ equal [sense demands one, metre the other correction); 
152, 14: drizzano a vantaggiare [m]; 152, 30: delete sia [m] as in MS. Bologn. 
Univ. 1739, unknown to Baron; 152, 31: ché; 152, 37: da gli equi [latinism 
for dagli eguali]; 153, 3: che ’n qualunque [as in Bologna MS.]; 154, 11: 
insert semicolon at end; 154, 12: ché and insert comma at end; 154, 17: 
invita. 

As to the Latin texts, an examination of (in all) a bare seven pages of 
them reveals, besides minor variants in spelling,' and so forth, the following 
corrections or additions to be made in the critical apparatus: 

104, note 4: [‘Zi tunc; Si und die iibrigen Handschriften tamen,’ Whence 
then the reading tantum adopted in the text?]; 105, 1: Sa ac; 105, 28: Sa 
sacratissima; 106, 1: Pa modi fehlt; 106, 4: Pa de proprietate; 106, 8: Pa 
ferenda; 106, 11: Pa atque; 106, 14: Pa breviter fehlt; 106, 21: Pa tantidem; 
106, 22: Pa prosequi fehlt; 106, 25: Pa reputa; 106, 28: Pa servanda; 107, 
22: Pa martii; 109, 24: Sa earumque; 110, 2: Sa [statt tum] cum; 110, 18: 
Sa tibi fehlt in der Hs.; 110, 20: Sa [statt enim] eum; 110, 24: Sa [statt 
illud] id; 110, 28: Sa percunctatus; 110, 29: Sa reperi; 110, 31: Sa Sahonam; 
110, 37: Sa et; 110, 42: (8) Sa Lanterchensi; 111, 7: Sa scribis fehlt in der 


1 Throughout the volume, wherever michi or nichil occurred in the MSS, Baron has, 
without comment, corrected it to mihi, etc. Students of Bruni will regret this: michi was 
Bruni’s regular style, and he defended it warmly in his letter to ‘Antonius the Grammarian’ 
(L. Bruni Aretini Epistolarum . . . Recensente L. Mehus [Florentiae, 1741], m, 107-108). 
Mehus, noting this letter, was more considerate, and let Bruni keep his michi and his nichil. 
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Hs.; 111, 8: Sa concedo fehlt in der Hs.; 111, 14: Sa me fehlt in der Hs.; 
111, 14: Sa voluntati fehlt; 111, 19: Sa idem; 111, 21: Sa mihi fieri fehlt; 
111, 21: Sa mihique amicissimo fehlt; 111, 26: Sa legatum fehlt; 111, 35: Sa 
[statt in] ex; 112, 9: Sa etiam fehlt; 112, 22: Sa in der Hs. [statt arcem] 
arte; 112, 23: Sa in der Hs. [statt Haec] Nec; 112, 25: Sa in der Hs. habe- 
remus; 112, 28: Sa igitur fehlt; 112, 29: Sa in der Hs. [statt aliis] aliquis; 
112, 30: Sa[statt quam] quo; 143, 14: et ornatissimam fehlt in den Drucken; 
143, 16: et fehlt in den D.; 143, 20: in den D. [statt quia] quoniam; 143, 
28: in d. D. iubete; 143, 30: in d. D. fortuito; 143, 31-32: ex quo gloria, 
magnitudo et felicitas optata sequatur fehlt in d. D.; 143, 35: in d. D. sua; 
143, 38-39: in d. D. sublimati.' 

Again, a superficial testing of the Chronologie und Bibliographie . . . sug- 
gests the following additional comments: 

161, 28: ‘Druck der Praefatio in . . .” Insert here ‘Miscellaneorum ex 
MSS libris bibliothecae Collegii Romani Societatis Jesu (ed. P. Lazeri), 
Rom, 1754, 1, 158-160.2 Auch in . . .’; 167, 26: read ‘. . . der italien. Uber- 
setz., zuerst eine Inkunabel, sine |. et a., ferner 1875 . . .”; 169, 24: Add 
‘Ferner in L. Frati, Le Rime del Codice Isoldiano (Bologn. Univ. 1739), 
Bologna, 1913, 11, S. 96-100’; 176, 23: ‘Druck: Novella... 1817.’ This was 
an edition of the item next following (Novella di Antioco . . .), and should be 
cited there. Here read: ‘Druck: in Aeneae Sylvii Piccolominei senensis . . . 
opera . . . omnia, Basileae, ex off. Henricpetrina, 1571, S. 954-959.° Ferner 
in D. M. Manni, [storia del Decamerone (Florenz, 1742), S. 247-256.’; 
176, 27 ff.: Read ‘Druck: Zuerst Siena, 1511, dann im 16 Jahrhdt. und im 
19 Jahrhdt. viele weitere (z.B. Florenz, 1572; Verona, 1817; Venedig, 1830; 
Livorno, 1870; u.s.w.)’; 177, 38: Read ‘... ed. Florenz 1526, Venedig 1528, 
1542, u. 1548.’; 180, 5: Add ‘Druck: in Poeti antichi raccolti . . . da Mons. 


1 It must be emphasized that this paragraph is based on a collation with one only of the 
various texts Baron is professing to embody in each case; it thus presumably represents con- 
siderably less than one half the errors on a mere seven out of some one hundred and twenty 
odd pages of Latin. In other words, the paragraph lists presumably about two per cent of the 
inaccuracies in the Latin portion of the book. 

2 Lazeri misprints the addressee as Innocent VIII (for VII). His text provides many 
variant readings for the letter as Baron prints it (pp. 3-4). Most of these readings are inferior, 
but one or two of them are significant and might well have been noted. Baron’s version, inci- 
dentally, contains a few obvious misprints; these, as well as minor typographical errors else- 
where in the book, the reviewer is for present purposes neglecting. 

3 Where, with Bruni’s covering letter, it appears, curiously enough, as Epistola CCCCX 
of Aenea Silvio, though bearing Bruni’s salutation: ‘De crudeli amoris exitu Guisgardi Tancredi 
Salernitanorum principis filiae, Epist. CCCCX. Leonardus Arentinus Bindactio Ricassolano 
uiro praestantissimo, S. .. .’ And in the Catalogus to the volume the story is described as ‘. . . ab 
Aenea Sylvio ex uulgari in linguam Latinam conuersus . . .’ Bruni’s letter to Bindaccio 
Ricasoli is printed with the Latin version of the story by D. M. Manni, loc. cit. 
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Leone Alacci, Neapel, 1661, S. 406 (Spenta veggio merzé sopra la terra); 
ferner in L. Frati, o.c. 11, 254 (Spenta vegg’ io merce .. .)’. 

Dr Baron’s volume is, in sum, sadly unreliable for the study of Bruni’s 
exact text, but a welcome and valuable contribution, actually indispensa- 
ble, for the study of Bruni’s ideas. 

Wa ter L. Buttock 
University of Chicago 


W. E. Brown, The Achievement of the Middle Ages. London: Sands & Company, 1928. 
Cloth. Pp. 240. 5s. net. 


THE period dealt with is from 1100 to 1500. To the author, the three great 
achievements of the time were the reign of law, the development of towns, 
and the growth of a high culture. The mediaeval period was not static but 
ever changing. There was no uniformity of development, though there was 
a similarity of trend, as in the growth of the manor and the town. Here is 
a scholar trying to understand the Middle Ages. Many of our specialists 
might sit down with him and profit by following his effort. 

The author writes pretty much as if he were making his way, indepen- 
dent of other scholars. It is true that Pastor is referred to and Male con- 
sidered at length; it is stated that there were erroneous liberal historians in 
the nineteenth century. Generally, however, the views of others, the life- 
efforts of colleagues, are ignored. Nevertheless we can see their contri- 
butions shining through the interstices of the closely knitted exposition. 

In general, the Church is presented in a very favorable light — many 
would say uncritically. Certainly, the deep-seated, all-pervading subterfuge 
into which the Church forced business men is entirely missed by the author. 
Merchants and peddlers, money lenders and money borrowers, active and 
silent partners, even churchmen themselves, were hampered in many of 
their activities. Indeed a weakness which the author has possibly inherited 
from constitutional historians is his failure to see men actually at work. 
His is the all-too-common approach of the institutionalist. His notion of 
the town is the traditional one of a walled community. But he thinks of it 
at night when the gates are closed and the drawbridge up. A truer con- 
ception would be of the centre dependent upon the neighboring villages. 
The town’s gates were normally more important than the walls. 


N. S. B. Gras, 


Harvard University 
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M. GRaBMANN and Fr. Petster, edd., Opuscula et Textus Historiam Ecclesiae Eiusque Vitam 
atque Doctrinam Illustrantia, Series Scholastica. Fasc. tv-vi1. Miinster i. Westf.: 


Aschendorff, 1929. Paper. 


OF RECENT years there has been a notable reaction against the earlier notion 
that philosophy became sterile after the death of Duns Scotus. A great 
mass of critical editions of hitherto unedited texts and scholarly mono- 
graphs dealing with philosophers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
has been produced. As might have been expected, these researches have 
made clear that most of the later scholastics took sides, either as Thomists, 
Scotists, or Terminists (Nominalists). The fasciculi of this collection of 
selections and complete opuscula have been so chosen, in general, as to 
illustrate the tendencies of this later period. Fasc. 1 was the De Ente et 
Essentia of Thomas Aquinas, edited by Ludwig Baur; Fasc. 11 the Quaestio 
de Magisterio Infallibili Romani Pontificis of Guido Terreni of Perpignan, 
edited by B. M. Xiberta, O. Carm.; Fasc. 111 the Questiones de Natura Fidei, 
edited by Fr. Pelster, S. J. 

Fasc. tv (pp. 63; R.M. 1.20), edited by Dr Carl Feckes, is made up of 
selections from the Collectorium circa 1v Sententiarum of Gabriel Biel 
(1415-1495), treating Justification from the Nominalist point of view. Biel 
regarded Ockham as his master, and while at Tiibingen had as one of his 
pupils Staupitz, Luther’s teacher and friend. The connection is obvious. 
The Correctorium has not been reprinted since 1574. 

Fasc. v (pp. 64; R.M. 1.20) is from some points of view a more valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the development of later Scholasticism. 
Fr. Pelster has edited hitherto unpublished quaestiones of Thomas of Sutton 
(fl. 1800-1310), one of the most prominent Oxford Thomists of the early 
part of the fourteenth century. His Quaestiones de Reali Distinctione inter 
Essentiam et Esse were chosen in preference to corresponding quaestiones 
of Henry of Ghent because of their nicer statement of the then warmly 
debated subject of distinction between Being and Essence. 

Fasc. vi (pp. 75; R.M. 1.35) contains: (a) the Quaestio de Natura Cogni- 
tionis of Durandus of St Pourgain (d. 1332), a Dominican who openly at- 
tacked Thomism and whose conceptualism stands halfway between Thomas 
and Ockham; (6) Disputatio cum Anonymo Quodam against the teaching of 
Durandus on the nature of Intellection; and (c) the Determinatio of Her- 
vaeus of Nedellec, also a Dominican, but a staunch defender of Thomism, 
edited from the extant manuscripts by Dr Joseph Koch. Only (0) is an 
editio princeps. 

Fasc. vii (pp. 36; R.M. 0.90) is an edition by A. Heysse of an earlier 
philosophical classic, the Liber de Sex Principiis, ascribed to Gilbert de la 
Porrée (1076-1154). Although this exposition of the last six of the Predica- 
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menta of Aristotle has often been edited and as recently as 1882 (O. Barden- 
hewer), it is a welcome reédition, based on three excellent manuscripts. 

Throughout, the printing is clear, the paper good, and typographical 
errors are kept to a minimum. The Introductiones to Fasciculi 1v and v1 
are not so useful as those to v and vir. A more complete list of previous 
editions would not have taken much more space and would have added 
much to the usefulness of the texts. The fasciculi promised for the near 
future bid fair to continue the excellence of choice and execution. The 
obvious purpose for which these texts are intended — use in Roman 
Catholic seminaries — does but make the more general scholar increasingly 
appreciative of the determined maintenance of high scholarly standards 
prevailing in these institutions. 

S. Harrison THomson, 


Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California 


Mavurvs Ineuanez, ed., Codicum Casinensitum Manuscriptorum Catalogus, vol. 11, pars 1. 
Monte Cassino, 1928. Paper. Pp. 122. 


——, I Placiti Cassinest del Secolo X con Periodi in Volgare (Miscellanea Cassinese, No. 5). 
Badia di Monte Cassino, 1929. Paper. Pp. 27 + 4 plates. 

——, L’Opera Conservatrice degli Amanuensi Cassinesi. Badia di Monte Cassino, 1928. 
Paper. Pp. 7 + 2 plates. 


D. Mauro INGUANEz maintains the fecund tradition and scholarly stan- 
dards of Monte Cassino in these three books. The Catalogus gives a well- 
condensed description of 200 MSS (Codd. 201-300), with bibliography; 
the most interesting are the palimpsests 271 K and 289 F. In the Placiti, 
he republishes the famous tenth-century documents which contain the 
‘balbutientis Italicae linguae uerba’ — our first Italian prose sentences. One 
of them, mislaid since 1734, recently came to light and is here reproduced 
in facsimile for the first time. ‘The last pamphlet, published for the four- 
teenth centenary of St Benedict’s founding of Monte Cassino, gives a 
résumé of the contributions to literature and to historical scholarship for 
which the abbey was responsible — the preservation of Apuleius’ Meta- 
morphoses, of much of Tacitus and Varro, of Frontinus, of works by Hilary 
and Jerome, and of the Peregrinatio Siluiae. This has excellent facsimiles 
of Codd. 342 and 345 (Jerome against Origen) and 361 (Frontinus and 
Varro). All are well written and accurately printed. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK, 
North Hatley, Quebec 
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GrorcGeE Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science. Vol. 1, ‘From Homer to Omar Khay- 
yam.’ Washington, D. C., Carnegie Institution, 1927. Pp. xii + 840. [Pp. 787-839 
are a double-column index.] 







Tuis review will attempt three possibilities: to describe the book as a 
whole and state its value broadly; to estimate and criticize some few details; 
to indicate its stimulating and prophetic value. Any attitude of omniscience 
is very far from the reviewer’s mind. He is an Arabist and Hebraist, a 
student of the Muslim and the Hebrew civilizations; as such he can claim 
to be a mediaevalist, but the mediaeval world which he knows at first-hand 
is that of Islam, the eastern and southern parts of the Mediterranean, the 
‘Great Sea’ of the mediaeval world. 

To describe the book is hard enough. It is the first of a series of volumes 
intended to give a broad and yet precise introduction to the history of 
science of the whole world. Chronologically, it excludes what is coming 
to be called pre-history. Dr Sarton knows quite well that there was science 
before Homer, but he knows, too, that we have not yet the materials to 
construct a history of that science. They are being brought to light almost 
from day to day, but the time to deal with them is not yet. Again, the 
plan of the book excludes political and economic history, however much 
science may be mixed into these; both of these historical spheres are other- 
wise in process of being dealt with most amply. Also, it omits the history 
of art, however defined, for the same reason. But the history of religion is 
included, for it is as impossible to separate early and mediaeval science and 
theology as early and mediaeval philosophy and theology. Any distinction 
between the three would be essentially unreal and a product of modern 
analysis which would have been unintelligible to early minds. We can only 
separate them by tracing back each to a particular source — thinking, 
revelation, experiments, — but, in fact, the sources were always mixed, and 
this holds of the mediaeval world as a whole, Christian and Muslim alike. 
Further, there is great advantage in seeing religion and philosophy viewed 
in this way, in their relation to science and by a scientifically trained mind. 
It may come as a shock to the more specialized theologians and philoso- 
phers, but for such shocks are good; and one of the outstanding character- 
istics of this whole book is its power of shocking prejudices and narrownesses 
and provoking salutary reactions. Of course, Dr Sarton on this religious 
| and theological side has had to depend greatly on the positions stated in 
various hand-books, and the consequence has sometimes been unfortunate. 
| The tendency of such hand-books is to profess to give, in the ludicrous 
phrase, ‘the assured results of modern science.’ In other spheres, Dr 

Sarton knows that there are no such things; that all our knowledge is relative 
and that our trust in it must be qualified and limited. So he says (p. 6) 
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that the vast majority of modern scientists have not thoroughly grasped 
that notion of relativity with their hearts, meaning evidently that they 
still cling to the idea of an infallible system to which new facts must con- 
form. But he seems to have been hardly sufficiently on his guard against 
the dogmatism of certain Old Testament critics which has crystallized in 
encyclopedias and the like and has led him twice to the unfortunate phrase 
that Amos “may thus be called the founder of monotheism.” For Amos 
himself knew very well that he was repeating and driving home upon the 
people a long-accepted monotheistic position. But this is a very small 
matter beside the fact that on these early pages we are forced to see, as in 
one picture, Homer, Hesiod, the earliest Greek philosophers, the Hebrew 
prophets, the Chinese, Hindu, Iranian philosophers and prophets, if not in 
relationship to one another, at least as practical contemporaries. In such 
simple juxtaposition there is infinite stimulus to renewed weighing and 
estimating. And such fertile juxtapositions recur through the whole volume. 
The ‘Greek miracle’ stands beside the equally great but very different 
Hebrew miracle and both take their place in the general miracle of the 
human mind working its way through dreams and graspings at truth to 
ever more firm reality. Sometimes these juxtapositions are startling. Thus 
on pages 483 ff. we have Japanese, Buddhist, Tibetan, Chinese and Arabic 
thought coming together; the Tibetan language crystallizes at the same 
time as Arabic; Latin, Syriac, Arabic and Japanese philology fall on the 
same page (p. 490) by chronological necessity. 

Again, Dr Sarton has had to face the question of the place of magic 
and so-called ‘superstition’ in the history of the human search for reality. 
Of magic and superstition generally he attempts a definition or, at least, a 
description, that it is ‘unreason,’ ‘unprogressive,’ ‘conservative,’ and ‘too 
often sordid’ (pp. 6, 19). In this he is under the sway of the Latin mind in 
its demand for the rational, the clear, the systematized and, for the moment, 
inclines perilously towards scholasticism, the enshrining of pure and syste- 
matized reason. Unfortunately the rational of one generation is often the 
irrational of the next; the unthinkable of one century is the axiomatic of 
another. Exactly in physical science we older men have witnessed a revo- 
lution, or at least an upsetting, such as has not been since, in one generation, 
the Copernican pushed aside the Ptolemaic system — even a greater change, 
for both these systems were Euclidean. In consequence, Dr Sarton has felt 
compelled to admit in his scheme astrology and alchemy, and we may be 
glad of it. Without these no picture of mediaeval science would be com- 
plete or would even hang together, and the great glory of this volume is that 
it does give the first tolerably complete account, with the above limitations, 
of the mediaeval world. He defends their inclusion by the fact that behind 
astrology there does lie a rational possibility, and even for some minds 
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probability, and behind alchemy lies a mass of solid experiment. We know 
now, too, that the primary hypothesis of the alchemists was not so irrational 
as it seemed a generation or two ago — a beautiful example of the irrational 
becoming rational. But it might have been better to cut free from all such 
neo-scholasticisms and to recognize that the labours of the human mind, 
however it might wander, were matter for history and that the human mind 
when it dealt with the physical world, —if any physical world now is left 
to us, — were matter for the history of physical science. No one has ever 
yet been able to construct a water-tight definition of ‘superstition’ and it 
may be hazarded that no one ever will. 

The upshot of all this is that mediaevalists — let it be said good and 
loud in this organ of theirs — must now take full account of the physical 
science of their period; that mediaeval theology, philosophy, and art do not 
sum up the material of their studies; and that so long as they so limit them- 
selves they give not simply a limited but a false picture of their period. 
Classical scholars have limited themselves in the same way, but not with 
such evil results. ‘Classical scholars,’ says Dr Sarton, ‘have no interest in 
science; mediaevalists have an erroneous conception of it, which is undoubt- 
edly worse’ (p. 16). Yet if mediaevalists wish to repent and mend their 
ways they will find in this volume ample material and sure guidance. 
And they will find another thing in it. They will find a demonstration, full 
and convincing, of the unity of the whole Mediterranean civilization in 
mediaeval times. If this seems too hard a doctrine, a demonstration, then, 
of the contemporary existence and overwhelming influence in science, phi- 
losophy, and theology of the Muslim world. It is not too much to say that 
this is the first book in which that fact of the Muslim world is set forth 
faithfully and thoroughly. It is true that for long our encyclopedias have 
contained accounts of so-called Arabian science and Arabian philosophy, 
full of vague eulogies and the most singular ignorance of facts. This has 
been largely because the writers of such articles were dealing with their 
subjects at second or third hand. They had to depend upon the scraps doled 
out to them by Arabists and specialists in Islam, and it is only within the 
last generation that even these have made serious attempts to understand 
the material and philosophical sides of the Muslim civilization. The study 
of Islam was the study of Arabic and the study of Arabic was for long in the 
hands of theologians who used it for the illumination of the Old Testament. 
Such was the Roman school of Arabists; such was Pocock at Oxford, Castell 
at Cambridge, Schultens at Leyden, Reiske at Leipzig, Ewald at Géttingen. 
There followed these others, largely pupils, and pupils of pupils of de Sacy 
at Paris, who studied Arabic and Islam for their own sake. But it was only 
very slowly that these studies passed beyond philology and what can best 
be called belles-lettres. The Koran led very slowly to the theologians and 
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the theologians still more slowly to first-hand knowledge of the philosophers. 
Physical science came last of all in spite of pioneer editions of Arabic 
treatises in mathematics and medicine. An Arabic Euclid was printed at 
Rome in 1594 and an Arabic Avicenna on medicine about the same time 
and Razi on smallpox at London in 1766. But these volumes stood ne- 
glected in libraries and led to no schools of further investigation. The in- 
dividuals who looked into them were rare and eccentric in their tastes. 
Now, however, in our own time, the change has come. A generation of 
Arabists has arisen who are giving themselves, with the equipment of 
specialists, to the sciences of Islam. Trained musicians, chemists, mathe- 
maticians, physicians are studying and editing the original texts. Formerly, 
a man who read Arabic was only an Arabist; now he is often a specialist 
in some science or art who has taken the trouble to learn Arabic in order to 
read in that language on his own subject. Previous experiments in collabo- 
ration between scientists and Arabists were largely failures; the one did not 
know the right questions to ask the other and the other could not grasp 
the point of the question asked him by the first. Now with knowledge of 
Arabic and of the science in question in the one head progress is at last 
being made. 

This development, as far as science is concerned, has taken place within 
the last ten years and is quite certainly the new characteristic of Arabic 
studies. And of this development Dr Sarton himself is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. He soon saw that without first-hand control of his sources in Arabic 
he would be working in the dark as to the science of the whole mediaeval 
world. The same thing, it may be thrown in, holds equally true for the 
historians of mediaeval philosophy, theology, literature, and art. But only 
in Spain, apparently, have these historians so far realized this. It is Dr 
Sarton’s distinction that he fully realized it and gave himself with courage, 
patience, and great linguistic ability to acquire a reading knowledge not 
only of Arabic but of mediaeval Hebrew. He saw that these were the two 
keys to the science of this period, and because of his insight and devotion 
in turning aside to forge these keys his book is what it is — the first full 
and accurate statement of mediaeval science. 

The importance of this can be put very easily and plainly. The text of 
the book, exclusive of the index, runs to 783 pages. The first mention of 
Islam comes on page 460 at the beginning of the chapter dealing with the 
first half of the seventh century. An excellent little sketch of Mohammed 
and the early Muslim conquests comes on pages 464-466, but the begin- 
ning of the treatment of the Muslim civilization is only from page 485 
onwards. It is of extraordinary suggestiveness that the twenty pages be- 
tween pages 466 and 485 are, of chronological necessity, given to Buddhist, 
Hindu, Japanese, Chinese, and Byzantine science. These continue to play 
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their parts, and other contributions written in Syriac, Latin, Hebrew, 
come into play, but from page 485 to the end of the volume (second half 
of the eleventh century) the centre of the stage is held of right by the 
civilization of Islam, writing almost entirely in Arabic. If it is necessary 
for a book to make a single, outstanding contribution to knowledge, it may 
safely be said that this bringing out of the fact of the Muslim civilization 
in its weight and in its details and of its dominating influence on the Euro- 
pean civilization, not only in science but in philosophy and theology, is the 
amply sufficient raison d’étre for this volume. Of course it does far more 
than that and does it, indeed, consummately well, but nearly half is given 
to that fact and the rest of the volume looks towards that fact. In the 
volume to come the statement of that fact will be continued, and there will, 
of necessity, be more on its Jewish side, but it is in this volume that the 
great illumination on the fact and influence of Islam lies. 

The book itself is an alluringly contradictory combination of general 
views and minute details. No one, probably, will ever read it straight 
through and no one, with any sense of the past as it grows into the present, 
can open it anywhere and not read straight on. It is divided into an intro- 
duction on purpose, scheme and method, followed by 34 chapters. These, 
chapter by chapter, mark chronological stages and each is put under a name 
or names by way of tutelary sign. This, of course, is rough and approxi- 
mate, but is a great help to memory and a stimulant to the imagination. As 
has been said, pre-history is unattempted, and the beginning is made with 
the Homeric age and its chronological equivalent elsewhere. Thus the first 
chapter is on ‘the dawn of Greek and Hebrew knowledge (ninth and eighth 
centuries B.c.).’ The second is on ‘the dawn of Iranian knowledge (seventh 
century B.c.).” The third comes to individual names, ‘time of Thales and 
Pythagoras (sixth century B.c.),’ and the fourth is on ‘the time of the Two 
Hippocrates (fifth century B.c.).’ Thereafter the chapters go in half cen- 
turies; the fifth is put under the name of Plato (first half of fourth century 
B.c.) and the sixth under that of Aristotle (the second half of that century). 
The chapters of Euclid, Archimedes, Cato the Censor, Hipparchos, Lucre- 
tius, Virgil follow and bring us to the Christian era. The very names show 
that the book is taking ‘science’ in a very broad humane sense; it is really 
civilization. Into all these chapters, too, the whole world enters as we have 
any record of it — India, Egypt, Carthage, Palestine, China, Japan, espe- 
cially India and China. With chapter xx1 we get a Chinese name as signi- 
ficant sign at its head; ‘Time of Fa-hsien (first half of fifth century).’ 
Chinese names stand on guard, too, over chapters xxv and xxvi, the two 
halves of the seventh century, and over the next chapter stands the name 
of Bede, the first half of the eighth century. The known world is now 
spanned from east to west and the stage is set for the Muslim Conquest. 
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The chapters which follow, xxvmI-xxx1yv, all, of full right, bear Muslim 
names. As can be seen, these significant names have been chosen with 
great skill and show the rise and fall in intellectual activity and leadership 
of different races and peoples. 

Each of these chapters begins with a ‘survey of science’ in its period; 
there follow sections on ‘religious background,’ ‘ philosophical background,’ 
‘cultural background,’ etc., and on different branches of science taken in 
the widest sense of the word. Each section consists, in great part, of 
biographies of the outstanding men in the period with short and precise 
statements of what they accomplished; and each biography is closed with 
a careful bibliography in which the aim is to give only useful references and 
to give these very exactly. This must have been the most toilsome part of 
the whole book to write, for it has involved microscopic bibliographical 
research, extreme compression of results and constant exercise of precise 
judgment. Of course the user of the bibliographies is compelled to an act 
of faith in Dr Sarton’s judgment; but it will not often lead him astray, for 
the editor of Isis has had long experience that a big book, if it is not exactly 
a big evil, may often be very useless beside some decisive little article. 
Further, scattered among the biographies come, from time to time, little 
notes, excursuses, sections on historical developments and connections. By 
these the biographies are linked together and the picture of the growing 
knowledge all over the world is unified. 

It is not easy to avoid a conscious or sub-conscious contrasting of the 
book with Mr H. G. Wells’ Outline of History. One point of contrast is the 
assured and gigantic knowledge which it displays; it is plain that Dr Sarton 
knows his ‘science’ but, also, that he knows a great deal more. Another 
point is the absence in him of that historical, philosophical, theological 
prejudice into which men of science are too apt to fall. This is real humanity 
and by it he can see the possible origin and basis of the queerest vagaries 
of the human mind. In consequence he is never ponderous, patronizing, 
sarcastic. Another point is the sheer wisdom of thinking and happiness of 
phrasing which he often displays. This comes out especially in the intro- 
ductory chapter — also, to pick out only one other element, on pages 
745-748; there he deals with the broad drift of human civilization and its 
interpretation by scholastics, classical scholars, mediaevalists and men of 
science in the narrower sense. With his contemporaries in these classes he 
deals politely but faithfully. Yet it is plain, I think, that from time to 
time he deliberately refrains from drawing the tolerably obvious conclusion 
which would be too bitter a pill. A reviewer, who is by way of being a theo- 
logian, may, perhaps, drive home a little further the points made on pages 
6, 25, and 28 as to the survival of scholasticism in modern physical science. 
The old amongst us will remember how even Faraday and Tyndall at- 
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tempted to lay down the limits of the possible and impossible and refused 
to look at experiments which could have no meaning for them, as the experi- 
ments meant the impossible. Even in our own day, with the bounds of 
possibility clean abolished, we have seen much the same thing. The mass 
of men of science and even of students of philosophy are as fully in the 
blinkers of consistent system as theologians with their ‘analogy of the 
faith.” Another point which could be driven home on our day and gener- 
ation is the contrast Dr Sarton draws (pp. 9, 10) between the free revelation 
of Greek science with its tradition of disinterested research and the utili- 
tarianism of Roman culture. We especially need to take to heart the old 
Cambridge toast, ‘To the higher mathematics and may they never be any 
use to any body!’ The higher mathematics lie now behind our electric light 
and power plants, but they existed as really in the minds of the Greek 
mathematicians when they meant nothing but figures, signs, and relations. 

The above is what the present reviewer, with his limitations of knowl- 
edge, can say, somewhat dogmatically, on this book. He could adventure 
into other fields but with less assurance. Others, of other training, he knows 
very well would find other things to say and other characteristics to bring 
out. For this is, in the most exact sense, a myriad-minded book, of multi- 
tudinous attraction and suggestion. And, attracting and suggesting, it will 


work for sanity and knowledge. 
Duncan B. Macpona.p, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Davip Eucene Situ, Le Comput Manuel de Magister Anianus. Paris: E. Droz, 1928. Tome 
1v, Documents Scientifiques du xv° Siécle. Boards. Pp. 106. 


Tuis is a creditable piece of scholarly work upon a topic which engaged a 
considerable part of the attention given to mathematics and astronomy in 
the mediaeval schools. The large number of illustrations from early books 
and manuscripts is particularly to be commended, although a few pages 
(e.g., pp. 17, 20, 21) give such poor reproductions as to be practically 
worthless. 

The work of the Kommission fiir den Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke 
enables a scholar now to issue a bibliography of editions of the fifteenth 
century with some approximation at completeness, accounting in some 
measure for the comprehensive bibliography of editions of Anianus found 
in Smith. Both Smith (p. 15) and Wordsworth (The Ancient Kalendar of the 
University of Oxford (Oxford, 1904), p. 136) refer to editions of Sacrobosco’s 
De Anni Ratione with an implied uncertainty, indicated also in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography account of Holywood, which gives ‘Paris, 
1538 (?)’ as the first edition. This work appears to have been printed first 
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in 1538 at Wittenberg by Joseph Clug, with the preface by Melanchthon, 
dated 1538. The first Paris edition may be that of 1543, published by 
J. Loys, also with the preface. The edition cited by Smith, while bound, as 
stated, with a work of 1564, must have been issued between 1566 and 1576, 
the period of the firm of de Marnef and Cavellat. An edition appeared in 
1551 at Paris with the imprint of G. Cavellat alone. 

The author treats in successive chapters the significance of the term 
‘Compotus Manualis,’ the object of the Compotus, the author, the prede- 
cessors in this field, the text with commentary and an old metrical version 
in French, and a bibliographical list of editions to 1540, with a list of printers 
and places of publication. 

A systematic translation of the text in English or French would have 
added to the usefulness of the book. However, scholars for whom this sug- 
gestive work is primarily intended will find the text made sufficiently clear 
in the notes. The inclusion of the metrical version in French published in 
1483 by Marchand is a desirable addition to the somewhat limited accessi- 
ble material on early science in French. 


Louis C. Karprnsk1, 
University of Michigan 
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Under this heading Specutum will list the titles of all books and mono- 
graphs on mediaeval subjects as soon as they are received from author 
or publisher. In many cases the titles here listed will be reviewed in a 


future issue. 


A.J. App, Lancelot in English Literature: his Réle and Character. Washington, D. C.: Diss., 
Catholic University of America, 1929. Paper. Pp. iii + 261. 

Art Studies: Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern [Vol. vu]. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1929. Boards. Pp. 206. 

Hennig Brinkmann, Zum Ursprung des Liturgischen Spieles. Bonn: Fr. Cohen, 1929. Paper- 
Pp. 40. 

Sister M. J. A. Buck, S. Ambrosii de Helia et Ieiunio. Commentary, with Introduction and Trans- 
lation. (Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies, Vol. xx.) Brookland, D.C.: 
Catholic Educational Press, 1929. Paper. Pp. xv + 233. $3.50. 

Sister Lucilla Dinneen, Titles of Address in Christian Greek Epistolography. (Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Patristic Studies, Vol. xvut.) Brookland, D. C.: Catholic Educational 
Press, 1929. Paper. Pp. xiii+ 115. $3.00. 

O. Dobiache-Rojdestvensky, ed., Tocydapemeennan Hy6auunaa Bubsuomera ¢ JTenun- 
epade, Cep. IV, Occidentalia. Analecta Medii Aevi—Cpednesexoere @ pyKxonucar. 
Fasc. 111, Leningrad, 1929. ‘Les anciens manuscrits latins de la Bibl. Publ. de Léningrad.’ 
I. v-v1 Siécles. Paper. Pp. 64+ 4 Plates. 2R. 

J. Diiason, Grgnlands Statsretslige Stilling i Middelalderen. Oslo: Norli, [1928]. Paper. Pp. 216. 

H. F. Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought and its Consummation in the Divine Comedy. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. xvii + 563. $5.00. 

C. P. Dutaillis and G. Lefebure, transl. by M. 1. E. Robertson and R. F. Treharne, Studies and 
Notes Supplementary to Stubb’s Constitutional History u1 (Manchester Univ., Historical 
Series i111). Cloth. Pp. x + 215 (= op. cit., pp. 305-517). 9s. 

T. P. Ellis and J. Lloyd, transl., The Mabinogion: a New Translation. 2 vols. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. xii + 232; pp. 253. $3.50. 

K. Feckes, ed., Gabrielis Biel: Quaestiones de Iustificatione (Opuscula et Textus historiam 
ecclesiae, Ser. Scholastica, Fasc. rv). Miinster i. Westf.: Aschendorff, 1929. Paper. 
Pp. 63. RM. 1.20. 

C. Foligno, Latin Thought during the Middle Ages. New York: Oxford University Press, 1929. 
Cloth. Pp. viii + 120. $1.75. 

J. P. Gilson, ed., An Exultet Roll Illuminated in the xith Century at the Abbey of Monte Cas- 
sino reoroduced from [Brit. Mus.] Add. MS. 30337. London: British Museum, 1929. 
Boards. Pp. 12 + 19 Flates. 

Albin F. Gombos, A Honoglalé Magyarok Itdliai Kalandozdsa (898-904) [‘The Military Ex- 
cursions of the Magyars in Italy after the Conquest of Hungary’]. Budapest, 1928. 
Paper. Pp. 93. 
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Emilio Garcia Gémez, ed. and transl., Un Texto Arabe Occidental de la Leyenda de Alejandro 
. edicién, traduccién espafiola y estudio preliminar. Madrid: E. Maestra, 1929. Paper. 
Pp. clxiv + 108 + Arabic text. Pes. 15. 

N. E. Griffin, A. B. Myrick, edd., The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio: a Translation with par- 
allel Text . . . with an introduction Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 
Cloth. Pp. 505. $6.00. 

A. Heysse, Liber de Sex Principiis Gilberto Porretano Ascriptus (Opuscula et Textus Historiam 
Ecclesiae, Ser. Scholastica, Fasc. vit). Miinster i. Westf.: Aschendorff, 1929. Paper. 
Pp. 36. RM. .90. 

Philip K. Hitti, transl., An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and Warrior in the Period of the Crusades. 
Memoirs of Usémah ibn-Munquidh (Kitab al-I’Tibar). New York City: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. x + 265. $4.50. 

M. H. Jackson, ed., Catalogue of the Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimpton Collection of Italian 
Books and Manuscripts in the Library of Wellesley College. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. xxv + 434. 

J. Kock, ed., Durandi de S. Porciano O. P. Quaestio de Natura Cognitionis (II Sent. (A) D.3 
A 5) et Disputatio cum Anonymo Quodam, nec non Determinatio Hervet Natalis 0. P. (Quol. 
III Q. 8) (Opuscula et Textus historiam ecclesiae, Ser. Scholastica, Fasc. v1). Miinster i. 
Westf.: Aschendorff, 1929. Paper. Pp. 75. RM. 1.35. 

G. P. Krapp and A. G. Kennedy, An Anglo-Saxon Reader New York: Holt, [1929]. Cloth. 
Pp. exiv + 359. 

O. J. Kuhnmuench, Early Christian Latin Poets from the Fourth to the Sixth Century. With 
an Introduction, Translation, Commentary, and Notes. Chicago: Loyola Univ. Press, 
1929. Cloth. Pp. xiv + 472+ Plates. $2.40. 

M. Letts, transl., ed., The Diary of Jérg von Ehingen. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1929. Cloth. Pp. 71. $6.00. 

F. Pelster, ed., Thomae de Sutton O. P. Quaestiones de Reali Distinctione in Essentiam et Esse 
(Opuscula et Textus Historiam Ecclesiae, Ser. Schoiastica, Fasc. v). Miinster i. Westf.: 
Aschendorff, 1928. Paper. Pp. 64. RM. 1.20. 

C. P. Wagner, ed., El Libro del Cavallero Zifar. Part 1: Text. (Univ. of Michigan, Publ. Lang. 
and Lit. v). Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. xvi + 532. 

A. M. Walz, ed., Angustini de Dacia O. P. ‘ Rotulus Pugillaris.’ Rome, 1929. Paper. Pp. 82. 

C. C. I. Webb, ed., Ioannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Metalogicon. Libri 1111. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. xxiv + 238. $7.50. 

E. W. Williamson, ed., The Letters of Osbert of Clare, Prior of Westminster. Oxford University 
Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. viii + 232. 15s or $5.00. 








ADDENDUM 


By an unfortunate oversight the two plates prepared to accompany 
Mr Whitehill’s article, ‘A Beatus Fragment at Santo Domingo de Silos,’ 
SPECULUM Iv (1929), 102-105, were omitted. These plates are now repro- 
duced here. 





CORRIGENDA 
I 


In my article on ‘Grammatical Concord’ in Specutum tv (1929), 303-— 
314, the formula Proinde nus . . . consteti decrivisse under The Subject, 
p- 304, and again under Person, p. 310, illustrates the loss of final -t. At the 
time of writing I consulted on the point the studies of L. Beszard, La Langue 
des Formules de Sens (Paris: Champion, 1910), p. 13, and J. Pirson, ‘Le 
Latin des Formules Mérovingiennes et Carolingiennes,’ Roman. Forsch. 
xxv (1909), 897-898, and found no mention of the loss of final -¢ in this 
formula. The fact fell under my eye in Mme J. Vielliard’s work, Le Latin 
des Diplémes Royaux et Chartes Privées de V Epoque Mérovingienne (Paris: 
Champion, 1927, p. 53), too late for correction. Nobis, therefore, must be 
taken as nos in nobis . . . constetit decrivisse, M. 70, 48. 


Henry M. Martin, 
Howard College 


II 
Die VorLAUFER DES GOLIAS 


Aus versehen wurde folgende stelle meines artikels iiber die vorliufer des 
Golias (SpecuLUM 1 (1928), 523-579) ausgelassen, die nun s. 573, z. 2-4 
des betreffenden heftes einzufiigen ist. 


verwendet, dass auch spiiter in der satire vorkommt. Uns aber interessiert das 
gedicht von einer anderen seite. Es ist, glauben wir, kein zufall, dass der ‘lurgo 
meribibulus’ verspricht, im rausch ‘carmina Pieria’ zu dichten. Hier wird also ein 
bestimmter dichtertypus verspottet, und zwar der jenige, welcher, wie der Archi- 
poeta, behauptete, ‘ Nasonem post calices carmine pracire’ und zu welchem auch unser 
Sedulius gehirte. Am ende steht eine ermahnung, dem beispiel solcher saufpoeten 
keineswegs zu folgen (v. 23). Das ist also ein antigoliardisches gedicht. Denn Golias 
selbst zieht nie gegen den wein als solchen zu felde; vielmehr ist ihm das wasser 
verhasst (Alba lympha maledicta/sit a nobis interdicta). Wenn es vorkommt, dass er 
einen trinker verhéhnt, so ist das stets ein htherer geistlicher. Dies ist ein kapitaler 
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Addendum and Corrigenda 497 


unterschied, denn die spitze der diatribe wendet sich nicht gegen den genuss, sondern 
gegen die hypokriten. Wir sahen, dass Golias vor allem den ‘ueritatis amator’ 
spielt. Er selbst ist, meint er, durch mangel an hypokrisie in den zustand ewiger 
armut versetzt. Darum wird er auch nicht miide, die fehler der gliicklichen heuchler 
blosszustehen. Der sinn der diatribe ist: ‘Du bist nicht besser als ich; warum soll 
es dir besser gehen?’ Das ist eine ganz andere konzeption, als diejenige Alcuins, 
Walahfrids, und Micons. Dort hiess es: ‘Bachus ist verdammt,’ und ‘ein trunken- 
bold wird nie zum dichter.’ 

Nun stellt es sich heraus, dass nicht eine konzeption die andere verdriingte, 
sondern dass beide schon in karolingischer zeit vorhanden waren und einander 
feindlich gegeniiberstanden. 

B. I. Jarcuo, 
Moskau 
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